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a stern voice, “deception is the 

last thing, please God, that we 
shall stoop to. There are a great many 
things one can give over to poverty be- 
fore one’s honesty goes ; and so long as 
we keep that, we are rich with the favor 
of the Lord. ‘ Deceitful men shall not 
live out half their days,’ saith the Psalm- 
ist.” 

“But, father,” ventured Katherine, 
his oldest daughter, who was seated 
near the lamp with a work-basket full 
of stockings, from which she was se- 
lecting a pair to darn, “I do not think 
I quite understand how that would be 
deception.” 

“ Well, neither can I, not for the life 
of me,” chimed in Letitia, the youngest 
daughter, a girl of seventeen, who sat 
with her feet on the low brass fender, 
warming them at the open fire. ‘How 
in the world anybody could make out 
that having a turkey for Thanksgiving 
dinner would be deception, I can’t im- 
agine, unless the turkey itself were de- 
ceiving, and Katherine’s delicious ‘ Der- 
byshire filling’ made it appear fatter 
than it really was; and I am sure my 
soul would not worry over that.” 

Katherine cast a glance of gentle re- 
proof at Letitia, who continued, as she 
put another piece of coal on the fire : 

“Well, I really can’t, Katherine. A 
turkey! Why, everybody has a Thanks- 
giving turkey. We have never, never 
done without one before. I think it is 


- N O!” said Hezekiah Craddock, in 


perfectly barbarous! And Miss Mit- 
ford coming to dine with us, too! Why, 
it will go all through the congrega- 
tion!” 

“My child,” said Hezekiah Craddock, 
coldly, and brushing his hand over his 
high forehead, which wore a puritanic 
severity and calm, and across which lay 
a few scant, white locks, “it would be 
deceiving ourselves, indeed, did we fail 
to see that, in the straitened condi- 
tion in which we find ourselves, and in 
the great need of the Newsboys’ Mis- 
sion, it would be a deception to have, 
as though we could afford it, that which 
it is most clear we cannot afford.” 

“Well, how extravagant would it 
be?” urged Katherine, sweetly. “Let 
me see ; Thursday is the day we always 
have beefsteak ; that would cost either 
twenty-five or thirty cents : 

“Katherine, my daughter,” inter- 
rupted her father, ‘“‘should it be a ques- 
tion of how extravagant? It is suffi- 
cient that it is at all extravagant. That 
bars us from having it.” 

“Turkey is twelve cents a pound. 
Let me see,” said Letitia, softly, almost 
to herself, and tapping the tongs light- 
ly together; “we would want a six- 
pound one, at least. Six twelves are 
seventy-two; they would take off the 
two cents and make it seventy cents, I 
know. And we have all agreed to do 
without steak for three Thursdays, to 
make up for it.” 

“ Besides,” said Millicent, who had 
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been reading at the other side of the 
lamp, and had not entered into the dis- 
cussion, “I should think the turkey 
would last three or four days—first 
roasted, then sliced cold, the third day 
hash, and then soup from the bones.” 

Katherine looked over at her sister 
with evident surprise—it was so unlike 
Millicent to express such an idea. In 
the first place she was so impractical, 
and knew so little of the household 
economies. It was so unlike her to ex- 
press a desire, especially about such a 
prosaic thing as a turkey, and more es- 
pecially a desire which was in the least 
contrary to her father’s wishes. 

“There, I do declare!” said Letitia, 
delightedly, the tongs clattering to the 
floor in her excitement ; “‘ even Millicent 
has put aside her beloved Shelley to 
argue the necessity of a Thanksgiving 
turkey. It is of more importance than 
the ‘Skylark,’ Millicent, dear, isn’t it ? 
Now, father, if Millicent wants a tur- 
key, you know we ought to have one.” 

Millicent’s sensitive face flushed a lit- 
tle. Her father cast an uneasy giance at 
her. Letitia had touched him upon a 
vulnerable spot. Millicent—his spirit- 
uelle, white-faced Millicent—expressed 
very few wishes indeed, so few that he 
strove often to guess and satisfy her de- 
sires when she neglected too long to 
express any. He felt a certain, almost 
unconscious, awe of her, and a kind of 
dumb longing to be a littie closer to 
her, to have more of her confidence and 
to know the unspoken thoughts, which 
he fancied gave that high, other-world 
look to her face. As often happens, for 
various reasons, in our American fami- 
lies, the parent was not as near to his 
children as might have been. Hezekiah 
Craddock felt that this was so with all 
three of his daughters, but a stronger 
barrier seemed to separate him from his 
second daughter, Millicent, than from 
the others. Perhaps it was that her 
sweet eyes. and brow, and sensitive 
mouth reminded him so constantly, 
with their likeness, of his dead wife ; 
and he always remembered his wife 
with an uncomfortable feeling at his 
heart, for their union had been one of 
those strangely incongruous and un- 
congenial matches, between an older 
puritanic, orthodox man of unyielding, 











almost cruel, beliefs, and a younger 
woman whose sensitive feminine intui- 
tion had made any one form of belief an 
irritating limitation. Then, too, the 
crowning fact which placed Millicent in 
an atmosphere of spiritual and unworld- 
ly elevation above his other children, 
and above the reaches of his own mind, 
was that she wrote poetry ; not poetry 
as he understood it, where “sod” 
rhymed with “ God,” and “ repent” with 
“relent,” and “evil” with “ devil,” but 
poetry of a far other kind, where there 
was noticeable, even to his mind, a cer- 
tain passionate flutter as of a caged 
bird’s wings, or the exquisite lightness 
of a butterfly’s flight, or a deep, sad 
throbbing which made his heart beat 
strangely, and suggested the sea. His 
feeling of awe for her came to a climax 
one day, when, in the back of her vol- 
ume of Rossetti’s poems, he found a 
sonnet beginning : 


Nay, not my hands, Beloved, they need not, 
Tired as they are, thy peaceful kiss, not yet. 
Waste it upon my lips 





To his almost certain knowledge 
Millicent had never been in love, yet 
this sonnet could hardly, he thought, be 
addressed to the Church; and though 
he scarcely made the thought known to 
himself, he grew into the secret belief 
that this was some spiritual communion 
with a spirit perhaps familiar to his 
daughter’s soul. He caught the habit 
of watching her uneasily, or, as Letitia 
expressed it once to Katherine, ‘as 
though Millicent were not built of the 
same flesh and blood we are, just as 
though he expected to see her some 
day soar right up through the ceiling 
and disappear.” 

Letitia’s careless words: “If Milli- 
cent wants a turkey, you know we 
ought to have one,” entered his brain 
with a certain sting of conviction. Any- 
thing which Millicent wanted, should he 
not move heaven and earth to procure? 
And a turkey! what was a turkey? 
That was very little, indeed ; but yield- 
ing his point—ah, that was a very 
great deal. Yet he would have yielded 
in an instant more, had not his ortho- 
dox nature, that same which had, in 
past days, so often separated him from 
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the close love of his wife, in- 
terfered. All the old, forbid- 
ding sternness of his nature 
returned to him, and he said, 
coldly : 

“That is the deception I 
mean. You would have us in- 
dulgein an extravagant Thanks- 
giving dinner as though we 
could afford it. The deception 
rests in the fact that you know 
all the while it would take sev- 
eral weeks to atone for the ex- 
travagance ; while it would be 
doubled by the presence of 
Miss Mitford, whom you have 
asked to dine with us. My 
mother taught me a just hatred 
of all deception. If guests | 
came to dine, we had exactly 
the same meal we would have 
had if they had not come; no 
more or less. I should feel I 


was disrespectful to her teach- 
ings if I failed to bring my 
children up in the same truth- 
ful way. Had Miss Mitford not 
been asked, I feel sure there would have 


been no controversy. It is pride which 
the devil uses to tempt us. But we will 
resist the temptation and shun all decep- 
tion. Miss Mitford will sit down with us 
to-morrow to enjoy a beefsteak. The 
humble and godly person is thankful 
for a crust of bread. I hope Miss Mit- 
ford, since she is a member of my church, 
possesses these qualities. Deception is 
the weapon of the devil, therefore let us 
not be guilty of using it. We will say 
nothing further about to-morrow’s din- 
ner.” 

Deception was his pet theme, both in 
the pulpit and at home. This was one 
of many similar talks which his daugh- 
ters had heard on the subject, but it 
had never before come so close to them 
or so interfered with their plans. 

Katherine made a hopeless attempt at 
looking cheerful. “Oh, well,” she said, 
“who knows, perhaps we shall have one, 
at any rate ; Miss Chisworth is always 
sending us little dainties, and she may 
just happen, to-morrow, to send us a 
turkey.” 

Miss Chisworth was Hezekiah Crad- 
dock’s one very wealthy church member. 

Letitia’s lip curled a little scornfully, 
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It could hardly, he thought, be addressed to the Church. 


and she tapped her foot impatiently on 
the fender. Only Millicent showed no 
feeling. 

“Well,” said Letitia at last, rising, 
“Tam going to bed. Iam tremendous- 
ly sorry to-morrow is Thanksgiving, for 
I don’t know what in the world we have 
to be thankful for—with no turkey for 
dinner.” 

Katherine dropped her darning, and 
looked up in shocked surprise at so wil- 
ful and audacious a speech; for while 
it held some of her own sentiments, it 
shocked her beyond measure that Leti- 
tia had dared say it; and even Letitia 
felt uneasy, now that it was fairly out. 

As she finished speaking, her father’s 
face grew even paler than was usual; 
his lips looked drawn, and his faded 
eyes were ablaze. 

“My daughter,” he said, rising as 
Letitia reached the door, “you have 
disobeyed me wilfully, and spoken 
wickedly ; I would not dare ask God to 
forgive so hideous a speech; it must 
bring its own retribution upon you. I 
only pray the full punishment may not 
be visited upon you. This is the out- 
come of deception. Deception! decep- 
tion! that evil which I have striven so 
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long to banish from my house. I, Heze- 
kiah Craddock,” he said, putting his 
hand to his breast tragically,. “have 
lived to see my daughters seekers after 
deception, and thankless of God’s mer- 
cies. What have I done that my chil- 
dren should depart from the way of 
righteousness? that I should cherish 
aliens to God on my hearth? May the 
curse that cometh with deception be 
spared you; for is it not written, ‘ The 
deceivers shall be cut off—nor shall 
those who seek after deception see 
God!’ Go to your room, thankless 
child, and meditate upon the evil you 
have done!” He stood with his fine, 
pale face raised, the nostrils dilated, his 
hand grasping the breast of his coat. 
His lips trembled a little. 

Frightened at so unusual a display of 
feeling Letitia dared no reply, but left 
the room silently. Katherine, fearing 


also to speak, followed Letitia, glad to 
escape, and feeling it her duty to chide 
her sister for her provocation of the 
scene just enacted. 


As the door closed, Hezekiah Crad- 
dock’s face relaxed somewhat, and he 
sank down in his arm-chair, silent. He 
did not know how long he remained so. 
His brain was confused with conflicting 
emotions. This was the first real out- 
burst of discord that had ever arisen 
between him and his children, for, 
while he had never been really affec- 
tionate to them, he had never before 
spoken tothem in anger. His orthodox 
nature had been thoroughly outraged 
by the wilfulness of his youngest child. 
His words to her were, he believed, un- 
doubtedly justified, yet he felt keenly 
the distress of any abatement of love 
between his daughter and _ himself. 
Cold and reserved as he was, he had al- 
ways been sensitive to the unconscious 
estrangement between himself and his 
children—it was the same estrangement 
that had marred his married life, and 
he felt now that grief which comes, 
whether recognized or unrecognized, 
sooner or later, to all unyielding nat- 
ures. It was the cause of the first keen 
remorse he had felt when he saw the 
life gone from his wife’s sweet face and, 
for the first time, recognized himself as 
the cause of the patient, sorrowful look 
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which death brought out and stamped 
there so clearly. For had there not 
been many times when she would have 
come close into his heart and received 
comfort, had she not found that heart 
too full of other things, too full of 
orthodox beliefs and unyielding creeds, 
too full of the image of the God he had 
set up in it, for her to find room ? 

And his children, too, were aloof from 
him through his own fault. Now that 
the estrangement had actually culmi- 
nated in Letitia’s outburst of discontent 
and his own sharp rebuke, he felt more 
than ever before the loneliness of his 
strong, unyielding nature, and for the 
first time in his life the thought of God 
brought him no comfort. For had not 
his very loyalty to God brought about 
this unhappy affair? Yet had he not 
been right, and Letitia wrong? Yes, 
assuredly. 

And Millicent! He looked across the 
room to where she sat by the lamp, her 
copy of Shelley open on her lap, her 
hands clasped over it, and her eyes 
fixed vacantly ahead of her. What was 
Millicent thinking of it all? He leaned 
a little forward and looked at her ear- 
nestly. There were the same sad eyes, 
the same high, patient brow, the same 
sensitive lips which had troubled his 
dreams so often when he saw his wife’s 
dead face. It was Millicent whom he 
most loved; it was to her above the 
others that he longed to be close; yet 
was it not she, probably, who loved him 
least? for he recognized in her the 
same liberal spirit that had been his 
wife’s ; and he fancied it sat continually, 
though silently, in judgment upon his 
narrower, unrelenting one. How many, 
many miles they might have been apart, 
instead of only the few feet which act- 
ually separated them! What had been 
the effect of his harsh words on her sen- 
sitive nature? Would she ever love 
him again, even a little? 

While he was thinking this, she closed 
the volume of Shelley softly, and rose ; 
her face was very white and she seemed a 
little tired. Hezekiah Craddock watched 
her intently. He had sent his youngest 
daughter away from him, and his eldest 
daughter had gone without a word—had 
not even bidden him good-night. It 
was the first time he remembered this 
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to have ever happened. And would 
Millicent also leave him thus? He 
clutched the arms of his chair with a 
quiet intensity, and watched her, hardly 
daring to breathe. She put the little 
volume in its place in the book-case, 
then went to the door. As she turned 
the knob, her father leaned forward, 
and said, almost sternly : 

“ Millicent !” 

She turned as though she were being 
wakened from a dream. 

‘“ Well?” she said, in her sweet, soft 
voice. 

“Well!” He smiled a little and tried 
to speak lightly. ‘You are going to 
tell me good-night, are you not?” 

“Yes,” she answered, going back to 
his chair. 

“ Millicent,” he said, taking her hand, 
“you do not mind about to-morrow, do 
you? about the turkey ?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, smiling a little ; 
“not about the turkey, of course.” 
Then she stooped and kissed him lightly 
on the forehead. ‘‘Good-night,” she 


said ; and in a moment more he was in 
the big, bare sitting-room alone. 


He drew his hand across his fore- 
head where she had kissed him. He 
thought he knew the difference between 
akiss of duty and one of love. He satin 
a kind of dull stupor. Nothing seemed 
clear in his brain but that Millicent, his 
beautiful, white-faced Millicent, did not 
love him as he longed to be loved. He 
looked up dreamily, and met the glance 
of his wife’s eyes from a photograph 
framed about with forget-me-nots (Mil- 
licent had bought the frame), which 
stood on the mantel, and it made him 
feel almost uncomfortable. He had 
never felt quite sure that he had his 
wife’s forgiveness for the unrelenting 
coldness which had caused her so many 
heartaches ; and now, besides her own 
gentle rebuke, her eyes seemed to hold 
Millicent’s rebuke as well. 

He never felt the slightest remorse 
about his daughter Katherine, for she 
often argued gently with him, and thus 
gave him an excuse for defending his 
doctrines. Letitia, being somewhat 
wilful, made his unyielding severity 
seem to him a wholesome and necessary 
thing. But Millicent, who never ar- 
gued with him, who never said anything 
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to show disapproval of his beliefs, her 
very silence rebuked him more than 
anything the others ever said! He felt 
how narrow his words must seem to her, 
whose nature was so full of generosity 
and breadth and beauty. The old long- 
ing to be closer to her came to him now 
with greater force than ever before. In 
thinking over his burst of anger, he felt 
almost like a guilty boy. What did 
Millicent, who wrote poetry and lived 
in the ideal, think of him that he had 
permitted a quarrel? And over what? 
That was bitterest of all! Over a turkey, 
a Thanksgiving turkey! The thought 
hurt more than he could say. 

He went over these thoughts again 
and again, repeating the same mental 
questions. He recalled how she had 
said, wearily, “that she did not mind 
about the turkey, of course,” and he 
knew by the remembered accent on that 
hateful word “ turkey,” that a dinner of 
herbs was acceptable to her, if there 
were peace and love therewith. He 
looked again at his wife’s photograph. 

Many, many times in the pulpit and 
in family prayers had Hezekiah Crad- 
dock told the Lord, with all the fervor 
of his proud soul, that he was “a worm 
of the earth, nor worthy even to be per- 
mitted to crawl in the dust in the Divine 
presence”; for humility, the proud hu- 
mility he practised, shared with his 
hatred of deception the enthusiasm of 
his soul. But never had he felt before 
the Lord, in his most humble moments, 
the humility he felt now before the 
calm presence of that quaint little pho- 
tograph, from which his wife and daugh- 
ter seemed both to look at him. 

He brushed his hair tragically from 
his forehead. With his hands back of 
him, nervously flapping the long tails of 
his coat, he paced the floor with uneven 
strides. So many, many things came 
hurrying into his mind; all the little 
unhappinesses of his married life came 
up like so many spectres ; and last of all 
came the recollection of that unhappy, 
tearless day, when he went out to the 
little cemetery to see the new tomb- 
stone on which was inscribed : 

“DIED, JULY 12, 1884, 
MILLICENT, 
DEARLY BELOVED WIFE 


OF 
HEZEKIAH CRADDOCK.” 
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“ Dearly beloved!” If that had been 
entirely true, would their married life 
have been so full of bitterness? He felt 
a vague suspicion that his daughter 
Millicent must know that, had her 
mother been as beloved as that indi- 
cated, the face of the little photograph 
would hardly have that sad, worn look. 

He kept pacing up and down, up and 
down the bare room, now and then 
brushing his red silk handkerchief 
across his forehead excitedly. And the 
“ Newsboys’ Mission,” which was his ex- 
cuse for not buying a turkey i 
not the ‘‘ Newsboys’ Mission” which had 
been his excuse, years before, for not 
buying an Easter bonnet for his wife ? 
And she had gone to church uncom- 
plainingly, in a faded three-year-old 
creation of lavender and yellow. He 
remembered how, every time that day 
in the pulpit that he caught a glimpse 
of it, he lost his place in the notes of 
his sermon. A rush of uncontrollable 
unhappiness and remorse came over 
him. The tails of his coat twitched 
more and more nervously. He paused 
in front of his wife’s picture and said, 
in short, panting breaths: 

“A bonnet, then! Now, a turkey! 


e Saréeil WitlSan 


Millicent wrote poetry. 
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A turkey! A turkey!” he repeated. 
“Oh, what Fe tse sa over a turkey 
It is all my fault! All my fault!” 
said, whisking around, and repacing the 
floor. “What right had I to say they 
should not have a turkey? I don’t be- 
lieve Miss Chisworth will send one. 
Why, of course she won't! And there 
will be a Thanksgiving dinner without 
a turkey. Anda guest, too! And Mil- 
licent will not say a word ; not a word. 
She will not even look disappointed. But 
what will she be thinking? Andall this 
for a turkey! A turkey! A turkey! 
A turkey!” ; 

He paused in his excitement to wipe 
the perspiration from his brow; his 
face was flushed and his lips twitched 
nervously. 

“T won't stand it!” he said, resuming 
his tragic march. “All living like a 
parcel of strangers! And kissing me 
good-night just because she had to. I 
won't stand it! I tell youI won’t! And 
all because of a turkey!” 

He sank exhausted into a chair and 
rested his face in his hands, to shut out 
the little forget-me-not framed photo- 
graph which looked down at him from 
the mantel. 


II 


Wuen Millicent went upstairs she 
heard Katherine and Letitia talking in 
Katherine’s room. She pushed open the 
door and entered. Katherine was un- 
dressing, and her face wore a worried 
look. Letitia was in her night-dress, 
seated on the foot-board of the bed. 
Her hair was about her shoulders, and 
her eyes showed signs of crying. 

“Oh, Millicent! is it not 
dreadful?” said Katherine. “I 
never saw father really angry 
before.” 

“I suppose you have come 
to give mea lecture too, but 
you needn’t mind ; Katherine's 
was enough for two,” said Le- 
titia, bitterly. 

“ What is to be done?” 
Katherine. 

* Well,” 
solingly, 
been exaggerating ; I 
think it is as bad as ‘that. 


said 


said Millicent, con- 
“TI think you have 
don’t 
We 
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will just have to forget all about it, and 
be as cheerful at dinner to-morrow as 
though we had two turkeys.” 

“ Oh, you dear angel,” said Letitia in 
a burst of gratitude. “Millicent, you 
are the greatest consolation! But still,” 
she added, regretfully, “I don’t see how 
we can be cheerful without a turkey. I 
shall ery, I know. It is just too hard. 
If I were only a real pauper and could 
beg a turkey! If we only had not 
asked Miss Mitford !” 

“Oh, she will not mind, I am sure,” 
said Millicent. 

“Goodness, no! but how will we feel? 
A beefsteak on Thanksgiving! Id ra- 
ther not have any meat, and just say 
the turkey did not come. There'd be 
no harm in that, and I am sure it would 
not be a story.” 

“Tt only shows,” said Katherine, a 
little severely, “how very little impres- 
sion father’s words had upon you, that 
you should be planning a piece of de- 
liberate deception, and just after he had 
spoken to you on that very subject.” 

“The child is disappointed,” said 
Millicent, gently, ‘and I hardly blame 
her. Never mind,” she said, putting 
her hand under Letitia’s chin and turn- 
ing her face up to hers, “turkeys are 
not the only things which make life 
beautiful, little girl, and perhaps Miss 
Chisworth will send us one after all. 
Who knows?” 

“ Well, I don’t mind about'the turkey, 
anyway!” said Letitia, philosophically, 
bursting into a flood of most unphilo- 
sophic tears. 

When Millicent reached her own room 
she shut the door and bolted it softly. 
Then she lighted the lamp and sat down 
on the edge of her bed, and thought. 

Letitia’s childish grief had quite un- 
nerved her, as tears always did. The 
child was undoubtedly sadly disap- 
pointed. Her father had been unneces- 
sarily harsh. Millicent felt a little lump 
of indignation rising in her throat, as it 
had sometimes risen there before. “If 
he would only sometimes give in, and 
not be quite so like stone!” she thought. 
But she checked herself almost imme- 
diately in that line of thought, and en- 
tered another, which was as to what 
means could be taken for Letitia’s con- 
solation. 


At last a plan suggested itself. She 
had a little money left from the meagre 
pay of some of her poems. It would be 
an easy thing to slip out and buy a 
turkey. She would. have it sent, not 
from the grocery where they usually 
dealt, but from the one a block beyond; 
and no one would ever guess but that 
Miss Chisworth had sent it. 

When she thought Katherine and 
Letitia asleep, she put on her hat and 
coat and slipped noiselessly down- 
stairs. The light was still burning in 
the sitting-room, as she could see over 
the transom. Her father usually sat up 
very late, and she could not wait for 
him to retire. The front door creaked 
a little as she closed it, but no evil 
consequences followed, and she hurried 
out the little gate and up the street 
with a swift tread. 

Thinking of Letitia, she bought a six- 
pound turkey and ordered it sent early 
in the morning. Then she returned 
home. As she was about to step on the 
front steps, she heard the side gate 
swing gently open, and looking, saw, by 
the street light, her father’s tall form. 
Fearful of discovery, she stooped down 
by the side of the steps and waited. Her 
father closed the gate softly. Then he 
did what to her was a very remarkable 
thing indeed ; he tiptoed very slowly 
and cautiously up the walk. She began 
to doubt thatit was her father—perhaps it 
was a thief—but there was no way, after 
all, of mistaking his tall, gaunt form, his 
long coat ; and then, a thief would hard- 
ly wear asilk hat. Upon noticing more 
closely, she saw he held in his arms a 
rather good-sized bundle wrapped in 
dark paper. She saw him carefully and 
noiselessly fit his latch-key in the side 
door, open it, and close it again softly. 
Her heart beat unpleasantly at the 
strange occurrence, and, with a sudden 
fear, she softly opened the front door, 
closed it gently, hurried upstairs to her 
room, put the light out, and went to bed 
in the dark. 


“ Well,” said Katherine, as she opened 
the kitchen shutters the next morning, 
“actually another Thanksgiving Day! 
Who could guess that a whole year had 
gone ?” 


“Yes,” said Letitia, whose eyes were 
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still a trifle red, and who was selecting 
the knives and forks for setting the 
dining-room table; “I wonder what it 
will be by next year. Very probably the 
menu will have dwindled to bread and 
butter, and bologna-sausage.” 

“That makes me think, I have not 
ordered the steak,” said Katherine. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” groaned Letitia ; 
“must we have it?” 

“T think we discussed that enough 
last night,” said Katherine, with dignity. 
* T will go and get it now. The stores 
are not open long to-day, you know, 
and I might forget it.” 

“Let me go, will you not?” said 
Millicent, coming forward ; ‘‘or let us 
wait alittle ; perhaps Miss Chisworth—” 

“No, I had better go,” said Kather- 
ine, taking a shawl from a pantry peg. 
*T don’t think you would know a steak ; 
you have never bought one, I am sure.” 

When she opened the door she stopped 
abruptly, stooped down and rose again, 
and stood looking in surprise ata brown 
paper bundle which lay on the door- 
steps. 

“What in the world is the matter?” 
said Letitia. ‘‘ What are you looking 
at?” 

“T don’t know,” said Katherine. 

“What is it?” said Millicent, with a 
poor attempt at curiosity. 

“ You are all so pokey!” said Letitia, 
brushing past Katherine, and peering 
curiously at the bundle. 

“ Well, it seems to me you are, too,” 
said Millicent, smiling. ‘Suppose you 
open it.” 

Letitia stooped, took the bundle in 
her arms, and cautiously poked a hole 
in the brown paper, and punched at the 
contents with evident curiosity. An ex- 
cited expression came over her face. 

“Girls!” she almost screamed, “I 
believe it isa Yes, as sure as any- 
thing! Oh, my goodness! That blessed 
Miss Chisworth ! ” 

“Well, don’t get so dreadfully ex- 
cited,” said Katherine, coming nearer. 
“What is it?” 

“What is it! Oh, my goodness! 
Yes, it is! Why, Katherine, it’s a tur- 
key!” and with an energetic jerk of 
the paper, Letitia rolled a turkey out 
upon the kitchen-table. “ Oh, that 
plessed Miss Chisworth!” she said, 
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hugging it toher, in a perfect rapture 
of happiness. ‘ Whoever would have 


supposed we would have one? and after 
all my crying, too!” 

“Some one will have to tell father, ” 
said Katherine, feeling of it to see if it 
were tender. 

“T choose not to,” said Letitia, paus- 
ing in her ecstacies. “Millicent, you 
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are the one to do it—you did not get in 
the least cross last night; and father is 
fonder of you, at any rate.” 

Millicent’s face was much flushed, 
but no one noticed it. She objected a 
little, but Letitia insisted, and, fearful 
lest a refusal arouse suspicion, she con- 
sented. 

Her heart was beating rather hard 
when she opened the door of her 
father’s study—it was the first piece of 
actual deception she remembered ever 
to have practised. He was seated with 
his back to her. 

‘*Good-morning, father,” she said. 

Hezekiah Craddock jumped as though 
he had been shot, and turned about 
suddenly. 

“ How you frightened me, child!” he 
said, hoarsely. 

A remarkable change had come over 
the man in one night. His face was very 
white, his hair was unkempt, his collar 
was crooked, and his necktie was around 
under one ear. His hands clutched the 
arms of his chair nervously. Millicent 
went over to him. 

“T am sorry I frightened you,” she 
said, stooping to kiss him on the brow, 
which was beaded all over with a fine 
perspiration, and was perfectly cold. 
His unusual appearance astonished her 
so that for the moment she forgot the 
object of her visit. Then, with the 
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blood mounting slowly up to her tem- 
ples, she said: 

“T came to tell you that some one has 
sent a Thanksgiving turkey. Katherine 
found it on the kitchen door-step.” 

Her father clutched the arms of his 
chair more tightly and attempted to 
speak, but his tongue seemed to cleave 
to the roof of his mouth. His lips 
moved a little, but he said nothing. 
There was a strained look about his 
nostrils. 

“Aren't you glad, father?” said Mil- 
licent, regaining confidence, and won- 
dering at her father’s unusual actions. 
He seemed to be trying to swallow 
something. At last he spoke ; his voice 
was strangely hollow : 

“Eh, what did you say, Millicent ? ” 

“T asked if you were not glad about 
the turkey.” 

He looked up at her. “The turkey! 
the turkey!” he muttered. 

“Yes,” said Millicent, guardedly. 
“Letitia thinks Miss Chisworth sent 
it.” 

* Does she ! 


Does she!” said Heze- 


kiah Craddock, his voice quavering per- 


ceptibly. 

* Millicent! Millicent!” called Leti- 
tia excitedly from the kitchen. “Come, 
quick ! ” 

As Millicent hurried out, her father 
sank back in his chair and put his 
hands over his face, with a groan. 

In the kitchen Millicent found Leti- 
tia in another ecstasy of excitement 
over the arrival of a second turkey, 
which a boy had just brought. 

“T asked him,” said Letitia, display- 
ing it with pride, “if he was sure it was 
for us; and he said yes, he knew it was ; 
he thought a young lady ordered it late 
last night.” 
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Millicent’s face showed a slow aston- 
ishment. “ Well, I do declare!” she 
said. ‘Miss Chisworth did send one, 
then, didn’t she! ” 

‘*Why, of course she did. But where 
did the other come from? Perhaps a 
little fairy told Miss Mitford we were 
only going to have beefsteak, and she 
sent this, so as to make sure of a 
Thanksgiving, and not just an ordinary 
Thursday dinner. I suppose she thought 
it would be hardly polite to bring a piece 
of roast turkey in her pocket.” 

“ What did father say ?” said Kather- 
ine. 

“ He did not say anything,” answered 
Millicent, absently, with her eyes fixed 
in a vacant stare on the two turkeys. 

“You will have to tell father now 
about this one!” said Letitia, “My! 
what do you suppose he will say ?” 

“How I wish we had not said any- 
thing about turkeys last night!” said 
Katherine, regretfully. “If we had only 
known! We might have avoided that 
dreadful quarrel.” 

Millicent turned slowly and went 
back to the library. Since the second 
turkey had come, she saw no way of 
accounting for it to her father. When 
the first one was discovered she never 
dreamed but that it was the one she 
had ordered ; but since the second one 
had turned out to be hers, she felt 
greatly puzzled as to how she was to 
account for them to him. Miss Chis- 
worth could not be expected to send 
more than one; to whose door would 
the other be laid? She resolved men- 
tally that, since she had gone “in for a 
penny ” she would go “in for a pound.” 
The solution of the question of donors, 
her father must make for himself. She 
would not try to offer any explanation. 

She found her father seated 
where she had left him; only 
now he had between his nervous 
fingers the forget-me-not frame 
containing her mother’s picture, 
and was gazing at it intently. 
When she spoke to him he 
jumped as before, and let the 
frame drop, picked it up hur- 
riedly, placed it on the table, 
and turned in his chair to look 
at her. His face was more worn 
and haggard than before, and 
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bore lines of actual suffering. Aston- 
ishment showed plainly in Millicent’s 
face. Had she, then, disturbed him 
in a reverie or communion with the 
dead? Had she wronged him all these 
years in thinking that he had not borne 
a very deep love for her mother? and 
was the cold and icy reserve of his nat- 
ure only a mask? The look on his face 
rebuked her, and a sudden rush of peni- 
tent pity came over her. She felt a 


certain embarrassment at having mis- 
judged him, as well as at having in- 
To cover it, she 


truded upon him. 
smiled and said : 

“Father, there is another turkey 
which has been sent us. Just think! 
two!” 

Her father opened his lips, closed 
them again, and said, wearily : 

“Then Miss Chisworth did send one, 
after all.” 

‘But the other one,” she said; “that 
has still to be accounted for.” 

“It seems to me,” said Hezekiah Crad- 
dock, leaning back wearily in his chair 
and closing his eyes, “I have heard 
nothing but ‘turkey’ for so long.” 

An unwonted tenderness came over 
Millicent. 

“Are you tired, father, or not well?” 
she said, standing at the back of his 
chair. His fingers were twining and 
untwining themselves nervously, and 
the closed lids of his eyes fluttered. 

“No,” he said; “I am just tired. I 
think I am tired of turkeys.” 

Millicent remained silent. Much as 
she longed to be of comfort to him, 
there still seemed to be the same old 
barrier. It seemed as though in his 
very weariness of the all-important 
Thanksgiving subject, he still held his 
old intolerance, which had so long 
kept her from him. If he would only 
give in, and take an interest, and be 
glad about the turkeys! She longed 
to tell him the whole truth, but she 
dared not, fearing the anger her de- 
ception would cause him. With the 
old quiet bitterness at her heart, she 
turned to leave the room. 

Her father opened his eyes when she 
reached the door, and said: ‘ Milli- 
cent, don’t go!” 

With an effort he drew himself to- 
gether, rose, and came toward her. He 
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rested his hands on the back of a chair 
to steady himself, and spoke hoarsely. 
He was no longer the old strong, un- 
yielding Hezekiah Craddock. He 
seemed to have aged terribly, and all 
his reserve and haughtiness were broken 
up into a pitiful weakness. “I don't 
want you to go until I tell you some- 
thing. You have always thought me 
very cold, haven’t you? I know you 
have—not by anything you have ever 
said, for you have always been most 
dutiful. But it is not that, Millicent, 
that I want. Your mother was duti- 
ful, too,” he said, glancing over at the 
forget-me-not frame on the table. “It 
is not that I want, my child. I want 
love, love, love ; all you can give me! I 
am tired living without it!” 

There was a break in his voice, and he 
paused for breath. Millicent watched 
him silently, with wide eyes. 

** You would love me,” he continued ; 
“T am sure you would, and not only 
dutifully, if you could think me less 
unyielding, less intolerant. After you 
kissed me last night I knew that—so 
I made up my mind to yield. What 
do you think I did? To what lengths 
do you suppose I have gone, to bring 
you nearer to me, after all these years 
that I have kept you away? I have 
done that which from my earliest child- 
hood I have been taught to hate and 
loathe—I have practised deception ! ” 

His voice grew more intense, and his 
whole frame trembled with excitement. 

“T have done wrong in the sight of 
God to buy myself this pleasure. Last 
night, after you were all in bed, what 
do you suppose I did ?—I went up-town 
and I bought a turkey; yes, a turkey! 
because I thought by yielding my de- 
cision I would win the right to your 
love. It was just to show you that I 
can yield. So I bought a turkey!” 

His voice sank some, and he said, 
with a little choking, as though this 
confession were growing harder: 

“Yes, and I brought it home, and 
I hid it. I did not try to sleep last 
night; and, like a thief, I crept out 
before dawn this morning and put it 
on the kitchen door-step, knowing you 
would think Miss Chisworth sent it; 
and all because I wanted to feel worthier 
my children’s love and confidence. That 
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is the sacrifice I made, but it was wrong. 
Only evil can come from it, I fear, and 
you will not love me as I long to be 
loved. That were too good an outcome 
for so evil a deed.” 

He wassuch a pathetic, almost tragic- 
looking, figure, and yet withal even 
amusing, with his unkempt appearance 
and his crooked tie, that Millicent might 
have laughed, had not a sob got in 
her throat first. In this moment of his 
weakness she loved him more than she 
had ever loved him in past days. As 
the old man finished speaking, she flung 
her arms about his neck with a little 
glad cry, and nestled close to him. 

“You dear, dear father!” she said, 
laughing and crying at the same time. 
“Tt is almost too strange and too good 
to be true! It just shows how close we 
should be to each other, for didn’t I do 
the very same thing? I slipped out, 
too, last night, and bought a turkey. 
And I don’t believe it was wrong at all, 
for either of us; and it proves it was 
not, because we are going to love each 
other twice as much as we ever did 
before.” 

He held her from him an instant and 


looked incredulously into her sweet up- 
turned face. 

“ Did you deceive me, Millicent?” he 
said, with a keen delight in his voice. 
And then he folded his arms close about 
her, and with his trembling lips kissed 
her hair, while the tears trickled fast 


down his wrinkled cheeks. At last 
the barrier was broken down and they 
were for the first time close to each 
other. 
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** Millicent! Millicent!” called Leti- 
tia, excitedly. ‘Do look!” 

The door burst open unceremoni- 
ously, and Letitia, followed by Kather- 
ine, appeared, holding a huge turkey, 
around whose neck was a blue ribbon, 
to which was attached a card. 

“T believe it weighs fifteen pounds!” 
she panted. “And it is from Miss 
Chisworth, because it has her card, with 
‘A Happy Thanksgiving ’ written on it. 
Now we have three turkeys! Who do 
you suppose sent the other two? Isn’t 
it too funny! Three turkeys, and we 
thought we were not going to have any! 
Hurrah! what shall we do with the 
other two?” 

She was so excited with examining 
the turkey and the card, that now, when 
she looked up, she stopped abruptly, 
seeing her father and Millicent, and the 
tears on their faces, and Katherine’s 
face full of a surprised silence. 

“Why,” said Millicent, smiling, and 
still keeping her arm about her father’s 
neck, “we will send the other two to 
the Newsboys’ Mission. Poor little fel- 
lows, we ought to do something to make 
their Thanksgiving as happy as ours is.” 

Then she drew Letitia toward her, 
putting her other arm about her neck ; 
and Hezekiah Craddock bent forward 
and kissed both his daughters, first one 
and then the other, as he had never 
kissed them before; and Katherine 
silently nestled up close to him also to 
be kissed. 

And then, for some reason, the fifteen- 
pound turkey slipped out of Letitia’s 
grasp and rolled over on the floor. 





THE CENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 


By James M. Whiton 


HE year 1897 is notable as the 

centennial of what proved to be the 

permanent establishment of the 
United States Navy. 

During the Revolutionary War naval 
forces were extemporized and gallant 
actions were performed. Of these the 
most memorable, perhaps, was the duel 
off Flamborough Head in 1779 between 
the British frigate Serapis and the 
American Bon Homme Richard, com- 
manded by Captain John Paul Jones. 
This vessel was bought in France, and 
named in compliment to Franklin’s nom 
de plume of “ Poor Richard.” But at the 
end of the war this navy, or what was 
left of it, was sold. In 1784 the appro- 
priation for what was called the ‘“ ma- 
rine department,” a bureau in the War 
Office, amounted to but $30,000. 

A change of mind set in in 1794. 
American vessels in the Mediterranean 
trade had been captured by corsairs 
and their crews carried into slavery at 
Algiers and other places on the so- 
called Barbary coast. Congress there- 
fore passed a bill, March 27th, for the 
construction of six frigates, four of 
forty-four guns each and two of thirty- 
six. It was also resolved to negotiate 
for peace with Algiers, and, in case this 
succeeded, to stop work on the ships. 
The keels of three, which afterward be- 
came famous, were laid, but the work 
was soon stopped in prospect of a 
pacific settlement. In April, 1796, Con- 
gress voted to complete the three half- 
built frigates and to sell all unused 
material of a perishable kind. Peace 
was purchased by payment of tribute, 
the appropriations for which, as report- 
ed to the House in February, 1797, 
amounted, all told, to a million dollars, 
including the cost of a fine frigate, the 
Crescent, sent over as a present to the 
pirate sovereign of Algiers, laden with 
naval supplies and twenty-six barrels 
of dollars. 

But, in the following December, Wash- 
ington’s message to Congress urged the 


beginning of a permanent navy. ‘To 
an active external commerce,” said he, 
“the protection of a naval force is in- 
dispensable. . . . Tosecure respect 
for a neutral flag requires a naval force 
organized and ready to vindicate it from 
insult or aggression. This 
may prevent the necessity of going to 
war by discouraging belligerents from 
the violation of the rights of neutrals.” 
He observed in particular that our trade 
with the Mediterranean would always 
be insecure, and our citizens exposed 
to calamity there, if left without a pro- 
tecting force. He therefore urged that 
there be no delay in setting about the 
gradual creation of a navy, lest future 
hostilities find us defenceless. That 
such truisms then required serious 
argument was due to the feebleness of 
the national spirit, which distrusted 
armaments in the pay of the Federal 
power, and begrudged taxation for 
Federal purposes. It was the same 
spirit which had opposed the adoption 
of the Constitution itself. 

But the change of mind which began 
in 1794 was greatly hastened in 1797. 
Difficulties with France became threat- 
ening. Our minister to France, who 
had gone over in the preceding autumn, 
had been ordered to leave the country. 
President Adams, immediately on taking 
oftice, called Congress to meet in extra 
session May 15th. He also proclaimed 
a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. Hundreds of American mer- 
chantmen had been captured since July, 
1796, by the French, then ruled by the 
Directory. Philadelphia merchants com- 
plained that in two years they had been 
despoiled of two million dollars’ worth 
of property. The Directory seemed to 
think that the United States could be 
coerced into abandoning their neutral- 
ity in the war between England and 
France and taking sides with the lat- 
ter. The Republicans, i.e., Jeffersonian 
Democrats, had heen passionately eager 
for this during Washington’s second 
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The Constellation Raking L'Insurgente. 


From 


** History of the Navy ;" copyright, 1594, by D. 


Appleton & Co. 


In 1799 the Constellation, commanded by Captain Truxton, met L’Insurgente in the neighborhood of St. Kitts (or 


St. Christopher), one of the West Indies. 


antagonist three times and raking her very effectively each time. 
killed and wounded ; the United States lost but 5 out of 309. ) 
Lieutenant John Rodgers, with Midshipman David Porter and 11 men, 


had been transferred to the United States. 


The American displayed brilliant seamanship, crossing the course of his 


Out of a crew of 409 the Frenchman lost 70 in 
A storm arose after the surrender, before the prisoners 


being left aboard L’Insurgente, kept the French crew at bay and worked the ship so that three nights and two days 
jluter they reached St. Kitts, where they found the Constellation. 


term. It was this which had called 
forth the warning of his Farewell Ad- 
dress against foreign alliances. 

But the Directory misunderstood the 
temper of our people. Congress in its 
extra session put the country in a state 
of defence. Special commissioners were 
appointed to attempt a peaceable set- 
tlement with France, but large sums 
were voted for coast fortifications. The 
States were called on to have 80,000 
men ready to march, when summoned, 
for three months’ service, and the three 
frigates still on the stocks were ordered 
not only to be completed but to be 
manned for service. The Senate was 
eager for more ships, but the House 
was frugal and desirous to avoid any 
greater show of force to France during 
the errand of the peace commissioners. 

The first of the three frigates launched 


was fitly named the United States. She 
was the first war-ship built by the nation 
after the adoption of the Constitution. 
With her begins the history of the 
national navy as a permanent force. 
She was built at Philadelphia, then the 
seat of Government, at acost of $299,336. 
Never before or since has the launching 
of an American vessel been attended by 
such a multitude, or celebrated with 
such enthusiasm, as the launching of 
the forty-four-gun frigate United States, 
on May 10, 1797. French sympathizers, 
however, among the Republicans made 
a mock of it: What were the Federals 
expecting to accomplish with their fleet 
of one? 

The other two vessels rapidly followed. 
The Constellation, a thirty-six-gun ship, 
was launched at Baltimore, September 
7th; the Constitution, of the same size 
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Benjamin 


From the painting by E, F. Andrews. 


and armament as the United States, at 
Boston, October 21st. The national 
spirit which put them afloat was re- 
flected in their names. No other group 
of vessels has won such renown in bat- 
tle as this famous three. By their ex- 
ploits the national spirit, long and 
deeply humiliated by indignities and 
outrages inflicted, and endured only 
because of weakness, was fired with en- 
thusiasm and invigorated to honorable 
self-assertion. The Constellation won 
the first laurels in her combats with 
the French ships, L’Insurgente, in 1799, 
and La Vengeance, in 1800. The United 
States in taking the Macedonian, and 
the Constitution in her capture of the 
Guerriére and the Java during the War 
of 1812, shattering the boast, “ Britan- 
nia rules the wave,” produced as pro- 
found a sensation throughout Europe 
as in America, and forever sobered the 
former insolence of British captains 
toward the American flag. 


toddert, First Secretary of the Navy. 


Events soon showed that 
“our rising navy,” as thi 
Federal party fondly called 
it, had not been begun too 
soon. Our peace commis- 
sioners, reaching Paris thx 
same month that the Con- 
stitution was launched, 
found the Directory in a 
bullying mood. <A douceur 
of $250,000 cash was de- 
manded as a prerequisite 
to negotiations for peace. 
Threats of ravaging the 
American coast in the event 
of non-compliance were 
made. The United States 
had paid peace money to 
Algerines and Indians ; why 
not likewise, it was said, to 
France ? 

When this was made pub- 
lic in America, the country 
rose up with the indignant 
ery, “ Millions for defence, 
not a cent for tribute.” The 
Frenchifying party subsid- 
ed. People crowded the 
theatres to sing ‘“ Yankee 


Doodle” and other patriotic 


songs. Six acts concerning 
the navy passed Congress 
in rapid succession during 
the first half of 1798. April 27th the 
President was authorized to build, buy, 
or hire twelve ships-of-war not over 
twenty-two guns each. April 30th 
the office of Secretary of the Navy 
was created, with a salary of $3,000. 
Benjamin Stoddert, a merchant of 
Georgetown, Md., was its first incum- 
bent, a thoroughly capable man. May 
28th the President was authorized to 
make reprisals on French vessels inter- 
fering with our commerce. June 30th 
the President was authorized to accept 
twelve more war-ships, for the seaboard 
towns from Portland to Charlestown, 
in the spirit of the ancient Athenians 
whose wealthy men used: to equip the 
fleet at their own expense, were build- 
ing ships for the Government by private 
subscription. Little Newburyport in 
Massachusetts promised to have a twen- 
ty-gun ship ready in ninety days. 
Finally, on July 7th, Congress de- 
clared our treaties with France no 
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longer obligatory, and July 9th, only 
one year from the launching of the first 
of the three frigates, authorized the 
President to order attack upon French 
ships wherever found—a virtual declara- 
tion of war. The first gun of the brief 
conflict (which was with the fantastic 
covernment of France, rather than with 
the French people) had been fired three 
days before, when a French privateer 
in active business near the Capes of the 
Delaware was captured by the sloop-of- 
war Delaware. On February 10, 1799, 
the Constellation took the frigate L’In- 
surgente. In March of thesame year a 
further increase of the navy was author- 
ized, six seventy-fours and six sloops. 
Before the close of 1800 American ves- 
sels had captured nearly one hundred 
French prizes. In February, 1801, peace 
was made with France, and in March 
the new navy was reduced to a peace 
footing by ordering all but thirteen 
vessels sold. This small force imme- 
rendered a signal service 


diately after 
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to civilization, and won honor for the 
infant republic in Europe, by the feat, 
which no European power seemed dis- 
posed to undertake, of subduing the Al- 
gerine and Tripolitan pirates in their 
ewn strongholds. 

The subsequent history of the three 
famous frigates which first constituted 
our navy in 1797 has been the theme 
of familiar song and story. One of 
them, the United States, has ceased to 
exist. After being rebuilt, she was in 
service on the Pacific coast during the 
Civil War. She was broken up by or- 
der of the President in 1864, The name 
of the wrecked Kearsarge has descended 
to one of the new battleships now con- 
structing. Much more does the name 


.of the United States demand such per- 


petuation. It is a clear case of obliga- 
tory “baptism for the dead.” The Con- 
stellation has been rebuilt once, and is 
now in service as a training ship, sta- 
tioned at Newport. The Constitution 
has been practically rebuilt three times. 








The United States and the Macedonian. 


From “ History of the Navy;” 


copyright, 1894, by D. Appleton & Co. 


The United States, commanded by Stephen Decatur, and the Macedonian, Captain Carden, fought a naval duel 


west of the Canary Islands, in 1812. 


her colors, having lost 104 men in killed and wounded, as well as most of her rigging. 


12 men. 


After an hour and a half of terrific fighting, the Britisher was obliged to strike 


The United States lost only 








The Chase of the Constitution 
From * History of the Navy ;" copyright, 1894, by D. Appleton & Co. 


In the early morning of July 18, 1812, the Constitution, Captain Isaac Hull, fell in with five vessels of Captain 
Broke’s blockading squadron, twelve miles off Barnegat. The wind failing entirely, she first sent out the boats to tow, 
and then resorted to ‘‘ kedging.” that is, an anchor was carried forward about a mile and dropped, and the men on 
the ship then hauled in on the rope, thus drawing her ahead at about three miles an hour. The British were at first 

reatly perplexed, but finally adopted the same means. ‘The picture shows the men wetting the sails with pipes and 

uckets, in order to make them hold better what little air was stirring. By kedging and taking advantage of slight 
— of wind, and finally by a clever ruse during a squall that arose, the Constitution escaped from what had looked 
ike a hopeless position. This memorable chase lasted sixty-six hours and thirty minutes. 
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Dr. Holmes’s poem, “Old TIronsides,” 
saved her from the junk-shop many 
years ago. In memory of the “hearts 
of oak,” whose exploits are forever as- 
sociated with her name, she deserves to 
be kept in honorable repair like Nel- 
son’s famous flag-ship, the Victory. The 
Boston project of celebrating the cen- 
tennial of her launching-day ought to 
be carried out, despite the failure of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to pass the 
bill appropriating $20,000 for it. The 
ship is now at the Portsmouth navy- 
yard, and is being calked preparatory 
for towage to Boston, as proposed. For 
these repairs Congress appropriated 
$8,000, but much more is required to 
refit her properly. 

The Governor of Massachusetts, with 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House, and other leading men of 
the State, have joined in a petition that 
the Constitution be permanently at- 
tached to the Charleston navy-yard. It 
seems fitting that the waters which first 
kissed her prow should be her final 
home. 

The hundredth anniversary of the 
launching of the Constellation was cel- 
ebrated at Newport, September 7th. A 
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salute of twenty-one guns was fired at 
noon, the ship was dressed with flags 
throughout the day, and after dark was 
illuminated with incandescent lights, 
amid which the dates 1797-1897 were 
most conspicuous. 

The year 1797 is memorable in Ameri- 
van history for the recognition which 
the creation of our navy first gave to 
the fact that American interests must 
be protected in every part of the world 
where American citizens are found. 
The same logic which requires a harbor 
patrol requires an ocean patrol. Fur- 
thermore, as every fortress needs both 
an outer and an inner line of defence, 
so does every nation. The inner line 
is the coast fortification ; the outer line 
is the navy. However secure the farm- 
houses on the trout-streams, the wealthy 
seaboard cities can dispense with 
neither line of bulwarks, the floating or 
the fixed. In the present state of in- 
ternational relations the recommenda- 
tion of the first Secretary of the Navy 
to Congress is as judicious now as a 
century ago: So strengthen the navy 
as “‘to make the most powerful desire 
our friendship, and the most unprinci- 
pled respect our neutrality.” 


THE MUSIC OF THE STREETS 


By Rupert Hughes 


made by bands of players was called 
The term has not lost 
in good President Mc- 


I’ good Queen Bess’s days music 


“a noyse.” 
its application 
Kinley’s days, for there are certain 
sorts of street music that are nothing 
more and nothing less than hideous as- 
saults on the privacy and comfort of 
humanity. But there are other features 
of street music that atone for the qual- 
ity of the music played and the manner 
of its playing. 

James Whitcomb Riley says: ‘There 
is always a song somewhere, my dear,” 
and to the truth of this statement the 
strolling players—of instruments of 
torture, and the vagabonds of music 
contribute largely. They are found in 
the business streets sending their tunes 


up through the narrow channels of the 
great buildings; and in the slums, set- 
ting the little street rats to dancing ; 
and in the best residence avenues, and 
in the small villages, and out even in 
the country roadsides wherever a group 
of two or three bicyclists or a farmers 
family is gathered together. 

Like everything else, good and bad, 
these musicians ought to submit to 
some legalrestraints, for their noise may 
become a most insolent trespass upon 
personal rights. One has read of an 
irate citizen shooting a hand-organist ; 
and while this method of freeing one’s 
self of a nuisance has the disadvantages 
of taking the law in one’s own hands 
and administering it with some excess 
of sternness, one cannot deny this rabid 
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person a certain sympathetic under- 
standing. When two of these street 
musicians play in the same block they 
are capable of inflicting the most poig- 
nant misery. When their instruments 
are badly out of repair, too, their audi- 
ences suffer direly. Surely 
there should be some legal 
protection against such in- 
fringement of the theory 
that a man’s home or board- 
ing-house is his castle. 
Composers, music teachers, 
and practising students also 
find street musicians a 
plague. It may be, indeed, 
a case where plague meets 
plague. But think of the 
now doubly distressed 
neighbors! To appear at a 
window and order the mis- 
creants off, however, is only 
to ensure their longer stay, 
because they have learned 
from experience that there 
is even more money to be 
got out of those who object 
to their music than from 
those who like it. 
Street music, in short, 
sometimes becomes a mat- 
ter for the Board of Health 


to give its serious consid- 
eration. That some check 
should be put upon it, is 
undeniable ; and yet even 
worse than letting it go un- 
hampered would be the 
carrying out of any of the 
frequent measures meant 
to repress it altogether. 
Whatever it may be to the 
well-to-do who can afford 
their own pianos and go to 
their own concerts and op- 
eras, to the poorer class of 
the population street mu- 
sic is a luxury so keen that 
it amounts to a necessity. 
Music is equal to alcohol as 
a nepenthe from troubles, 
and lacks evil after-effects. 
Besides, there is a sort of 
limited aristocracy possi- 
ble to the humbler of us, to 
whose castle doors these 
peripatetic minstrels come 
with strains of inspiring music, and 
with deferential homage. There is a 
wholesome pride made possible to the 
lowliest of us, who can lavish at least a 
penny on a mere luxury, a mere petty 
pleasure. And, for most of us, life with- 
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out its petty extravagances would be 
intolerable. It is the lack of these that 
give the supreme bitterness to poverty. 
To be without bread at times, is woful ; 
but never to see a play, or get out into 
the woods, or buy a flower, or hear 
music, this is terrible. 

So, down in the tenements—down in 
Hester Street in New York, where they 
say the population is denser than at any 
other spot on the globe—you find weary 
women dangling their skinny babies 
out of windows, and leaving their tubs, 
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other. “Something with boiling oil in 
it” ought to repay a wretch for playing 
the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” like a two-step; or for playing 
certain once popular tunes at all. There 
ought to be established a censorship over 
street pianos and the tunes they play. 
The Salvation Army especially ought 
to have its thudding drums, its blating 
trombones, and its thumpy tambourines 
confiscated. And the men who write 
religious words, or sacrilegious words, 
to current street melodies ought to be 











A Strolling Band, Jersey City, N. J. 


and their hot stoves, to look down and 
see their children and their neighbors’ 
children dancing on the pavements with 
more zest and almost more dignity 
than the beaux and belles of the most 
gilded cotillon coterie. They can hear 
music for awhile, music of a sort that 
may not bear critical analysis but lifts 
them into a Nirvana of delight. 

To deprive these people of this privi- 
lege would be iniquitous, and yet there 
ought to be some way of protecting 
one’s self against unwelcome intrusions 
wpon one’s peace of mind. It ought to 
be made a penal offence for two street 
pianists, or a street pianist and a hand- 
organist, to play within ear-shot of each 


deported for life. I shall never forget 
hearing one Salvation Army officer—a 
woman, who was a “captain” or “ad- 
miral” or whatever title they give each 
other—announce to a street-corner au- 
dience that she felt absolutely certain 
that there would be in some corner of 
heaven a little band of Salvation Army 
angels who would prefer old friends to 
their new-fangled golden harps, and 
gather faithfully round a bass drum! 
The fear that this may after all be true 
—she spoke very positively—has always 
since kept me content with my pros- 
pects for answering their impertinent 
and ubiquitous question: “ Where are 
you going to spend eternity ?” 
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One of the 
most criminal 
sorts of street 
music is that 
which is inten- 
tionally bad: 
wheezy hand- 
organs that 
are purposely 
kept in service 
to inspire a 
sympathy with 
the poverty of 
one who, os- 
tensibly, can- 
not afford to 
surround him- 
self with new 
music; and 
the so-called 





“sick” organs, 
which are 
made to squeak 
awry by their manufacturers for the sake 
of the dismal old hags that crouch over 
them in melodramatic misery. The 
German band has been legislated out of 
some places, to the vast relief of the 
Yet even 
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majority of the population. 
it doubtless has its mission, and, prop- 
erly restricted, pleases many classes. 
In German sections it is very popular. 


While an occasional singer goes 
through the streets, or a flutist or a 
fiddler and, all too infrequently, an 
Italian trio of harpist and two violin- 
ists, the street music, at least of New 
York, is practically confined to the street- 
piano couple and the organist. The 
hand-organ is almost passé now. It is 
made on the principle of the reed organ, 
with necessary adaptations to automatic 
crank action. 

Street-pianos, as possibly not every 
one knows, are in principle a combina. 
tion of the music-box and the upright 
piano. They are technically called “cyl- 
inder-pianos,” and while formerly im- 
ported from large factories in Berlin 
and Florence, are now chiefly manufact- 
ured here. The cylinder, which is 
turned by the crank, resembles that of 
a music box greatly enlarged and made 
of wood. In transcribing a composi- 
tion to this instrument, a sheet of paper 
is tightly pasted around the cylinder, 
which is placed in a frame supporting 
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a keyboard consisting of small wooden 
keys, on the under side of which small 
sharp-pointed bits of steel are screwed. 
The operator puts the music to be 
transcribed on a rack in front of him, 
and proceeds to play it on the keyboard, 
carefully revolving the cylinder so as to 
get the proper intervals between the 
successive notes. This silent music 
punctures the paper on the cylinder full 
of holes. 

Another mechanic now takes the cyl- 
inder and drives small brass nails ir 
these holes. This was formerly done 
tediously with a hammer, but the elder 
Molinari has greatly simplified and ex- 
pedited it by a scheme for pressing the 
nails in with a beam worked with a 
treadle. The nails protrude about an 
eighth of an inch, and vary in shape 
according to the length of the note to be 
played. Thus a quarter-note is repre- 
sented by a nail with a head on it, an 
eighth-note by a sharp-pointed tack, 
and a succession of sixteeuth-notes by a 
strip of brass toothed like a comb. A 
half or a whole note resembles a double- 
headed carpet tack. On each cylinder 
ten tunes are placed, the position of the 
cylinder being slightly shifted for each 
tune. Once filled, 
the cylinder is 
putinto the piano 
frame, where the 
nails release ham- 
mers, which fly 
against strings as 
in a piano. 

Understanding 
the mechanism, 
one is able 
to under- 
stand the 
defects 
necessary 
to such a 
music, and 
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to know why those easily 
made arpeggios and caden- 
zas run shrieking through 
all their music. The sus- 
taining power of one of these 
pianos is almost as small as 
that of the instruments Bach 
wrote for, and devices simi- 
lar to his must be resorted 
to for getting the effect of a 
sustained tone. 
Street-pianos are rather 
expensive, considering the 
sort of capitalists that own 
them. They vary in price 
according to range and brill- 
iance rather than the num- 
ber of their tunes. A piano 
with forty hammers costs 
from $150 to $190. They 
can be had with forty-four, 
forty-eight, and even sixty-four ham- 
mers, these last costing $350. The 
panoramas which accompany some of 
them, cost from $10 to $30. Each cyl- 
inder costs from $40 to $85. Owing to 


the roughness of their usage and the 
short life of popular airs, they require 


an occasional 
Practically, any 


constant tuning and 
change of cylinders. 


music can be transcribed to the street- 
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piano, but cylinders with selections 
from “ Parsifal” and from the Brahms 
symphonies are not often called for. 

How these Italian street musicians ac- 
cumulate the necessary capital, it is hard 
to imagine, but they certainly have the 
art of living luxuriously upon nothing 
a year. They usually own their piano, 
and it is very hard to rent one without 
renting the owners, too. While a decent 
upright pianoforte can be rented for $4 
a month, a street-piano costs from $4 
to $10 a week. A syndicate might 
do well to control a number of these 
machines if there were any method of 
checking the income gathered in. There 
was, some years ago, an odd character 
who owned a dozen pianos, which he 
rented to Bowery museums and dance- 
halls. Whether he is still living in his 
contented squalor I have no idea. 

If the Italians have the art of accumu- 
lating something out of nothing, they 
have also the art of knowing when to 
stop accumulating it. These street-mu- 
sicians frequently work only two days in 
the week. They begin and end in the ele- 
gant hours of a bank clerk at that ; and 
in these two days earn enough to keep 
them alive the rest of the seven. Their 
leisure they spend in sleep, drink, and 
gesticulation. Their favorite resort in 
New York is a picturesque low-browed 
saloon in Baxter Street. Back of the 
bar-room with its moth-eaten billiard- 
table is a long low shed containing an 
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Italian bowling-alley and a platform 
where -their street-pianos stand in a 
long row, concealing beneath dingy 
covers their hideous possibilities of tor- 
ture for human tympani. 

The street-musician is a power in the 
popularization of popular music, though 
he never takes up an air until it is well 
started on its run through the national 
head. While much of his music is mere 
rank butchery, some of it has a jerky, 
headlong charm of its own. Then, some- 
times, one may be entertaining an angel 
unawares. Under a dark tree some starv- 
ing musician of real ability may be pour- 
ing out his art for a few pennies to tide 
over some chasm in his resources. Ac- 
cording to du Maurier, the famous Barty 
Josselin used to take the instrument 
from the hands of some street-musician 
and play and sing his divine soul out. 
Mascagni is said to have taken the place 
of a street-piano man once and taught 
him how to play his ineffably noble Jn- 
termezzo—would that his lesson had 
been wider heeded! And Ethelbert 
Nevin once told me how he borrowed 
a guitar from an Italian street-singer 


one moonlit night and sang one of his 
own songs under the walls of a palace 
in Florence where a great countess was 
giving a gorgeous reception. When the 
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money and the Bravo’s came raining 
down on him he dropped his guitar and 
fled down a dark street. 

These gypsies of music are at best 
glints of bright tinsel in a sordid life. 
At their worst they are, after all, only 
picturesque footpads of harmony and 
banditti of art. 
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THE FLOWERS 


OF SLEEP 


By Nancy Mann Waddle 


HROUGH the gates of an an- 
cient garden, which is girt with 
four walls of peace,” the Flower 
of Sleep crept out into the world. In 
the heart of the poppy lurked the po- 
tentialities of power; it only awaited 
Pandora, who would break the seed- 
casket and liberate its divine narcotic ; 
so, leaving the Garden of Dreams, it 
stood along the highway, flaunting its 
tremulous petals, eager that its secret 
might be known. 
At last the potential empire became 
a reality; but the narcotic was not 
only benign, but deadly. The flower 
which was a blessing was also a curse; 
and now, bereft of illusions, but still 
conscious of power, it waves among the 
rare plants of a terraced garden, or the 
weeds of the wayside, careless, disdain- 
ful of its state. 
Very ancient is the history of the 


. 


poppy; it was wreathed with the lotus 
in Egypt, and twined with thyme and 


parsley in Greece. It was also one of 
the flowers dedicated to Venus ; and 
the witches who wrought their spells 
and muttered their incantations on the 
mountain-tops cast into their brew the 
horned leaves. 

The dainty Shirley poppies, culti- 
rated in our gardens, are the direct 
descendants of the wild red poppy of 
Rurope which Gerard called the Corn- 
rose. This is the flower so often men- 
tioned by the British poets. It inspired 
in Burns the frequently quoted senti- 
ment, that: 

Pleasures are like poppies spread— 

You seize the flower, the bloom is shed. 


And Tennyson writes of it as hanging 
o’er the rocky ledge in sleep. But the 
Shirley poppies have now had the ben- 
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efit of a college education, and no longer wear 
the peasant dress in which they stood, like an 
indefinite number of Ruths among the corn. 

Some of them are as purely white as snow- 
flakes, others exhibit every shade of pink and 
red, bordered, splashed, and streaked with 
white. They entirely lack that “touch of the 
tar-brush” which gives depth to the lustrous 
scarlet of some other varieties. But these 
fluttering coquettes of the “City of Dreams” 
are frivolous triflers in comparison with the 
Poppy Orientale, whose upright stems rise to 
a height of three or four feet, and whose di- 
vided foliage resembles the tall lances of our 
northern woods, the bracken. 

The flowers of the Oriental poppy, or “Star 
of the East,” as it is often called, measure 
from five to eight inches in diameter. They 
are of a dark and splendid scarlet, with black 
blotches at the base of the petals. Two rough, 

















Poppy Orientale (one-fourth actual measurement). 


fern-like bracts beneath the cup have the appearance of supports upholding it. 
The Bracteatum, a variety of the Orientale, is even more glowing and fiery. On 
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holding up the great cup and gazing 
down into its deep centre, where a mass 
of tangled, black skeins surround the 
green seed-pod, one realizes the truth 
of the botanist Wood’s statement, that 
“this poppy is too brilliant to be gazed 
upon in the sunshine.” 

It was early recognized that the pop- 
py in its simplest form is one of the 
most decorative of flowers. Its simplest 
form is, of course, the wild fiower of 
four petals. It is treated decoratively 
ina number of ways: either as a flat 
design of the lifted cup, or as a conven- 
tional representation of the four petals 
encircling the receptacle, or as the stem 
upholding the dome-like and sometimes 
strongly ridged seed-pod. But, after 
all, the most marvellous artistic sugges- 
tions are found in the 
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sharply outlined leaves 
which rise to slender, 
gothic points. These 
serve as models of leaf 
design, and were carven 
boldly and delicately in 
the stone of ancient ca- 
thedrals. To turn, how- 
ever, from the idealism 
of medieval art to the 
realism of the living 








plant, let me 
suggest that 
two very fine 
single pop- 


pies are, 
“Flag of 
Truce, which 
bears large, 
pure white 
flowers, and 
“Empress of 
China,” whose 
white satin 
petticoat has 
a fluted bor- 
der of brill- 
iant scarlet. 
The Me- 
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Carnation and Peony-flowered Poppies. 


Star of the East. 


phisto poppies are also 
extremely pretty. Most 
of them are scarlet with 
black central markings, 
and pink with white cen- 
tres. Fire Dragon is as 
brilliant as a sky-rocket 
on a summer night. The 
Tulip poppies, with their 
odd combination of flat 
and upright petals, re- 
semble cups and saucers. 
From this flower-cup, Vir- 
gil’s white nymph, Nais, 
who gathered the tallest 
poppies, may not have 
disdained to drink. 

The Iceland poppies 
are lovely. The length 
of their period of bloom is their most 
satisfactory quality, and they add to 
the beauty of their white, yellow, and 
scarlet flowers the charm of a slight, 
subtle fragrance. Unlike the Oriental 
poppies, which thrive in any good gar- 
den soil, the seed of the Iceland pop- 
pies should be cast on barren ground, 
and the sandy soil they love must be 
kept very damp. 

Our native California poppy, the 
Eschscholtzia, doffs the protecting 
green cap from its soft petals with so 
much vehemence that the unoffending 
headgear is often hurled some distance. 
The petals of this poppy have not the 
crinkled, tissue-paper-like effect of those 
of most of the cultivated poppies. In 
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hue, most of them are of the same soft 
yellow as the evening primrose. This 
yellow deepens to orange near the cen- 
tre, but the deeper tone of color is only 
seen when the petals are fully expanded 
in the sunshine. 

To our native Celandine is attached a 
romantic interest. It is, according to 
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of the destitute artist’s paper garments, 
which were painted with such consum- 
mate skill that they attracted the notice 
of the king, thus leading to the discov- 
ery of his deception. 

Among the handsomest of the double 
species are the Carnation and Peony 
varieties. Of the first class may be 
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Single Poppies, Empress of China. 


an old legend, the flower-love of the 
swallow, and fills the woods with sun- 
shine at his appearance, to die with his 
desertion. 

There is always something artificial 
in the appearance of the cultivated 
poppies. They lack the stability of 
reality, and ever suggest the gypsy 
masquerading as the princess. 

The fragile, fluttering textures in 
which they clothe themselvesremind one 


mentioned the Mikado, as white and 
delicate as a puff-ball. Eider-down is 
also white, and all that its name implies. 
The petals are as deeply cut as those of 
the carnation, from which it has bor- 
rowed its family name. The purple 
shades of these poppies are charming, 
appearing to their best advantage when 
intermingled with the white varieties. 
The most gorgeous of the double 
poppies, however, are the Peony-flow- 
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Peony-flowered and Carnation Varieties 


ered. A botanist would undoubtedly 
scorn them as monstrosities, and point 
to them as the decadent result of over- 
cultivation ; but an artist would exult 
in their splendor and purity of color. 
Of the double varieties, “Lady in 
White” is very handsome—and this 
lady’s white is not the muslin of youth 
and innocence, but the satin of a duch- 
ess. 

The soft half-mourning of “ Laven- 
der Beauty” is exquisite, and “Rosy 
Morn” is a strikingly magnificent beau- 
ty in pink. Those who seek Eldorada 
need not follow the Shade’s advice and 
“ride over the Mountains of the Moon 
down the Valley of the Shadow ” to find 
its pale-yellow petals, but may purchase 
it from any florist. 


The Japanese Pompones are very sat- 
isfactory. They are dwarf plants, and 
their blooms, which exhibit every shade 
of color, are extremely double. 

Poppies, with very few exceptions, 
are not in the least difficult to grow. 
Seed sown in the fall or spring will pro- 
duce plants that flower all summer. 
They do not demand an enriched soil 
and profuse watering, but grow in an 
independent, careless fashion that is a 
relief after an experience of the exac- 
tion of some plants. 

Poppies are not, however, satisfactory 
as cut flowers for house decoration— 
they last so short a time and are apt to 
cause a sensation of headache and faint- 
ness in people who are susceptible to 
the influence of their slight and rather 
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disagreeable odor. They are essentially 
the flowers of air and sunshine. 

He who has never seen a garden of 
poppies in full bloom can have no idea 
of what aspendthrift nature is of color. 
In such a garden the regal, red poppies 
sway dreamily upon their stalk, and 
the sunlight makes luminous their thin, 
crinkled, silken petals. All the light 
and color of the atmosphere seem fo- 
cussed in their “proud and insolent 
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searlet.” And in the garden, snow and 
flame mingle, for there white poppies 
float like the foam of the sea above the 
waves of blue-green leaves. 

The palace of the Queen of Sheba 
could not have been more materially 
gorgeous ; but a breath of summer wind 
—and the unsubstantial court of color 
lies in ruins. The columns are stand- 
ing, but the silken canopies they upheld 
lie in the dust. 
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FOUR MONTHS 


IN PARADISE 


By John R. Musick 


PART II 


HE scenery of the Hawaiian Islands 

is all grandeur and beauty. There 

is nothing of the dull monotony of 
sameness, and it is the ever-changing 
views of nature’s great kaleidoscope that 
charm the beholder. Perhaps the water- 
falls on Kauai represent more grandeur 
than any of the other islands. In the 
depths of that great gash in the moun- 
tain called Hanapepe, where the cata- 
ract comes thundering down hundreds 
of feet, there is a solemn gloom even at 
noontide. Here the deep-toned roar 
of the waterfall alone breaks the silence. 
All the world seems listening to the awe- 
some sound. 

The Wailua Falls, on the opposite 
side of the island, are thought by some 
to present even a more sublime scene 
than Hanapepe. Here the water rushes 


over the velvet rock and plunges down 
an abyss into a basin below, from which 
it glides on in its course toward the sea. 
Ferns and wild bananas grow on the 
sides of the cliffs and to the water’s 
edge. All vegetable life that loves damp 
and shade may be found clinging to the 
cold, wet rocks on the sides of the falls. 

“This country was the last God 
made,” Mr. Oat, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, one day remarked when talking of 
Hawaii. ‘He seems to have had a few 
bits of odds and ends left, and from 
them formed Hawaii.” 

The jocular remark of the Postmaster- 
General has a world of truth in it. 
Hawaii still has an active volcano, and 
the great island may be said to be still 
in process of formation. The upheavals 
of those subterranean fires are still 
building the island, and it is not impos- 
sible for it to grow larger than it is. 

















Lower Wailua Falls. 





FOUR MONTHS 


IN PARADISE 


One little fellow stared at us. 


I have thought how very much like 
the planets of our solar system are these 
islands, equal in number with the larg- 
est still in the course of formation. 
Some of the islands are surrounded by 


one or more smaller islands, represent- 


ing the moons, If we take the group 
as a solar system, we should call Maui 
Saturn and let old Haleakala, the ex- 
tinct voleano, rearing its head ten thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, 
represent the rings of Saturn. 

The ascent of Haleakala is one of the 
ambitions of the tourist. Our party 
started from Paia at 2 p.m., mounted on 
mules and horses, and followed a broad, 
well-beaten road. Vast cane-fields were 
on our left, and deep, umbrageous for- 
ests on our right, forming delightful 
scenery. Within the solitude of that 
lonely forest it seemed possible for 
woodland sprites to dwell. Neat cot- 
tages, half-embowered in the luxuriant 
foliage of the tropics, peeped out here 
and there, and dusky little children 
paused in their play to gaze upon us. 

We came upon one of those delight- 
ful woodland brooks. Three little Ha- 
waiian boys were at play on its banks. 
One little fellow with a straw hat on 
his head and his hands deep in his pock- 
ets stared at us as we came up. 

“Alohas” were exchanged, and we 


rode on. At a cross-road store, kept by 
a Chinaman, we were joined by two 
young men named Benner, and pro- 
ceeded up the mountain-side to a place 
called Olinda, the summer home of Mr. 
Baldwin, the “sugar king.” Olinda 
was deserted, but we had permission to 
enter the pretty cottage and cook our 
supper, which we did. We found beds 
in the house, and retired until 1 a.m., 
when we were to rise and resume our 
journey. 

Olinda is on a delightful table-land 
four thousand feet above sea level. From 
this height we could at dark see the 
lights in the houses at Paia, Spreckels- 
ville, and Wailuku, many miles away. 
We were at the terminus of easy travel. 
From Olinda to the top of the moun- 
tain only the surest-footed animals dare 
ascend. It has been stated that from 
one stopping-place to the peak of Halea- 
kala the rise is one foot to every six. 

At one o’clock we all awoke, and, don- 
ning overcoats and gloves, mounted our 
sleepy steeds and, led by our Portu- 
guese guide, pushed on toward that 
cloud-piercing peak. It was a journey 
of hours, fraught with danger and hard- 
ship, but it had its reward. 

Long after the morning star had 
risen in the east we reached the sum- 
mit, and witnessed one of the most 
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wonderful sights man can behold—the 
birth of a new day from those heights. 
The dark night, the soft gray tints, the 

pale blue of the universe, and millions 

of acres of clouds so far below, like 

white armies in review, were beyond 

description. First we saw the cold ice- 

chained billows of the north, then the 

orange in the east, and the final sweep- 

ing of that gorgeous panorama of ships 

and giants into the crater below. After 

a grand review the different-hued clouds 

swept out of the crater, leaving only that 

great sombre gulf below, into which 

New York City might be dumped with- 
out filling it to the brim. 

The tourist loves to tarry on those 
dizzy heights and gaze down on the 
pigmy world below. A ship seems but 
a speck in the vast distance, and vil- 
lages so small you imagine you could 
hold one in each hand. 

This is a view of paradise that fills 
one with intense awe and reverence. 
Never before had I so fully realized the 
wondrous works of God. 

Descending from the mountain-side 
we reached the valley late in the after- 
noon. One of the most delightful bow- 
ers of magnolias I ever beheld was on 
our left. It seemed a typical eden to 
delight the senses. Two wanderers 
from Japan were among the magnolias, 
dressed in the quaint costume of their 
country. One had her hands full of 
magnificent flowers, and sat with her sad 
eyes bent upon the ground as if think- 
ing of her far-away home across the sea. 

After leaving Maui, the next island 
visited was the large island Hawaii. 
The steamship Kinau, of the Wilder 
Steamship Company, put in at Malaae 
Bay, and a native coachman took us 
across the peninsula connecting East 
and West Maui to meet the vessel. It 

vas night, but the moon was shining, 
and in the distance could be seen old 
Haleakala, grand, massive, and gloomy. 
Those great sloping sides seemed to as- 
cend to the heavens and to touch the 
starry firmament. 

At dawn of day we were anchored at 
the upper end of Hawaii. All day long 
we glided down the coast, stopping here 
and there, greeted by an ever-changing 
panorama of all that is beautiful and 
sublime. Sometimes our stanch little 
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ship coquetted very close to the shore, 
at other times she stood boldly off like 
a girl offended at her lover. The most 
charming pictures were all the while 
unfolding to the enraptured gaze. 
Noisy waterfalls in the distance, look- 
ing like threads of silver against the 
eveen cliffs, were dashing into deep 
chasms and finding underground pas- 
sages to the sex. “he rugged stones, the 
velvet rock, the coast with tropical trees 
outlined against the southern sky, 
formed a charming picture, while far in 
the distance snow-capped Mauna Kea 
reared his hoary head above the clouds. 
This wonderful peak is eighteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 
Through a powerful marine glass we 
gazed at the distant summit, portions of 
which are still unexplored. It was 
wild, dangerous-looking country. We 
seemed gazing upon the cold white sur- 
face of the moon with its unfathomable 
craters, a land not where life had be- 
came extinct but where it had never 
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Where snow-capped Mauna Kea reared his hoary head. 


existed. The storms and battles of the 
elements so far up in the air are un- 
known in the peaceful vales below. The 


snow which falls upon this mountain- 
top and melts, supplies the streams 


with delicious cold water. 

Hilo was reached at night, and the 
lights shone far over the gentle bay, 
almost making one believe one was 
entering elf-land. Hilo is a village with 
one fair hotel. Itis composed of Ameri- 
cans, Europeans, Asiatics, and natives. 
As elsewhere in the group, the Ameri- 
can is the moving force. American 
sympathy and sentiment have grown so 
strong that even the native Hawaiian 
has caught the annexation fever. I 
foundan old gentleman in Hilo, “a born 
and bred New Yorker,” who had madea 
large American flag at whose “broad 
stripes and bright stars” he never tired 
of gazing. 

“Tve got it ready, you see,” he ex- 
plained. “The pole is set there in front 
of my house, and the minute I hear 
we're annexed, up she goes.” Annexa- 
tion is the prevailing theme and the 
chief hope of all classes in Hawaii, who 
regard it as their only salvation from 
Japanese rule. 

Near Hilo is the wonderful Waiolama 
River, which, with its cottages and 
grove-fringed banks, cannot be sur- 


passed anywhere in the world. A gor- 
geous sunset on that river was a scene 
which delighted me as much as any pict- 
ure I beheld while in this land of beauty 
and marvels. It was suchascene as no 
painter’s brush can portray on canvas. 

Hilo is one of the most delightful 
little tropical towns I ever beheld. Its 
streets, shaded by palms, cucuis, cocoa- 
nuts, and bananas, are a tropical dream. 
The oriental architecture of its cottages 
adds a charm to them. The people are 
kind and gentle in their manner, and 
ever ready to welcome the stranger to 
their pleasant shores. The same sub- 
dued sounds of active business are here 
observable that we noticed in Honolulu. 
While everywhere there are evidences of 
industry, the rude sounds so common 
in our cities are unheard in the Paradise 
of the Pacific. 

Hilo is the first stop for tourists on 
their way to Kilauea, the largest voleano 
in the world. From here one can take 
the stage-coach to the volcano house, 
within three and a half miles of the Lake 
of Fire. Hilo has often been shaken by 
the subterranean thunders of the old 
voleano, and more than once been 
threatened with destruction from her 
frequent irruptions. 

Every other morning the clear trum- 
pet blast of the stage-horn announces 
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all ready for the voleano house, and the 
great cosey old vehicle draws up in front 
of the hotel. 

By advice of my Hilo landlady I took 
an outside seat with the driver, in order 
to have a better view of the delightful 
scenery along the road. 

The drive from Hilo to the volcano 
house is worth crossing the continent 
and ocean to get. 
On either side of 
the road there are 
forests of ohias, 
guavas, ferns, and 
coa-trees growing 
in such wild pro- 
fusion as to form 
a jungle through 
which one can 
hardly make his 
way. Ferns which 
enrich the soil and 
beautify the forest 
grow in great 
abundance among 
the trees, making 
deeper, more som- 
bre and sublime 
the shades within 
the wood. On our 
right a tall um- 
brella- like tree 
reared its head 
high above all sur- 
rounding foliage. 
The ascent was so 
gradual that the 
four island horses 
dragged the stage 
on at a sweeping 
trot. 

At noon we 
halted at the half-way house for lunch 
and change of horses, then pushed on, 
and at four o'clock had reached a 
height of four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The voleano house, 
the only house near the crater, was in 
view. 

What a contrast! What a wonder 
was suddenly opened to our gaze. Mr. 
Thurston spoke truly when he called 
this country the “ Paradise of the Pacific 
and the Inferno of the world.” 

The most realistic picture of Doré’s 
interpretation of Dante’s Inferno can 
here be verified. If Doré lived and 
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wished to reproduce those masterpieces, 
he would here have a model. 

The house sat securely on the cliff. 
Flowers bloomed and the trees grew 
about it, yet from every crack and seam 
in the earth there issued sulphurous 
vapor and hissing steam from those 
subterranean fires. One is timid about 
approaching the great crater at first 

sight, but after a 
‘’ night’s rest in the 

volcano house, 

and assurances 
from the guide 
that there is no 
danger, he vent- 
ures to follow him 
in the path that 
goes winding, 
wandering down 
from the beetling 
crags to the 
scorched and 
chasm - riven cra- 
ter floor. 

Here the tourist 

finds himself in a 
vast valley, circu- 
lar in form and 
twenty-five miles 
in circumference. 
Across the hard, 
blistered lava, 
which crunches 
and grinds be- 
neath the iron 
shoes of the horses, 
our party started 
toward the great 
column of smoke 
and flame in the 
distance. 

From every crack and seam of the 
crater’s floor there issued steam, some- 
times so hot as to forbid a near ap- 
proach. When within a fourth of a 
mile of Kilauea’s eternal fires, we halt- 
ed at a paddock of lava chunks, left 
our horses and proceeded on foot up 
the slight ascent to this wonder of 
the world. 

In my hand I carried a green algaroba- 
stick which I held for a moment over 
one of the seams from which tips of fire 
could be seen, and in a moment it was 
in a blaze. We lit our cigars at Pele’s 
fires, and, proceeding up the slight 
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ascent, stood on the brink of that lake 
of fire and brimstone. 

“Oh, what wonder!” Some gave ut- 
terance to sharp cries of alarm and 
shrank back, but the remainder stood, 
silenced by the sublime awe which the 
wonderful inspires. Below, like a vast 
caldron, the boiling, hissing, and roar- 
ing fires of molten lava seemed an ocean 
inastorm. It was a sea of flame—an 
awful lake whose fires are never 
quenched. Bubbling, hissing, boiling, 
and tossing, it only needed the writh- 
ing figures to be an incarnation of 
Dante’s wonderful dream. Jets and 
fountains of flame played fretfully over 
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Long I lingered about that vast cra- 
ter, charmed by its sublimity, but at 
last bade old Pele, the fire-goddess, fare- 
well, and accompanied by a guide 
started on horseback across the island 
to the country called South Kono. My 
guide was an American born in the 
West, but in Hawaii long enough to be- 
come Kanakaized. He was very in- 
quisitive and asked if I was a trader. 
On being answered in the negative, he 
ventured to ask if I was engaged in 
either the sugar or coffee industries, 
both of which I assured him were not 
in my line. Being baffled at every 


point, he finally asked what my calling 








That awful lake whose fires are never quenched. 


the surface of the boiling mass. Fre- 
quently a crust gathered over the sur- 
face, and through it the glow of those 
eternal fires dimly shone; then some 
wild internal upheaval would shatter 
this crust into fragments and plunge it 
below to be again melted by the deluge 
of fire. 

A gentleman who was a member of 
our party gazed for awhile on the scene 
and, turning away, cried: 

‘‘Don’t tell me there is no hell; I 
have seen it!” 

He hurried to the voleano house, took 
the first stage to Hilo, and the first ship 
to America, saying : 

“T’ll never feel easy until I have 
placed the ocean between me and that 
infernal place.” 


was, and I informed him I was an au- 
thor. 

This seemed to puzzle his brain. He 
removed his broad-brimmed sombrero, 
ran his fingers through his long yellow 
hair, and asked : 

“Say, mister, has that anything t’ do 
with keards?” 

*“No,” I answered; and then in the 
desperate hope of enlightening him said: 
*T am a bookmaker.” 

In an instant his face beamed with 
intelligence and he asked: 

“The Coney Island or Guttenburg 
Club?” 

I gave up in despair and changed the 
subject. My guide spoke the native 
language, and as we were travelling 
in a portion of the country inhabited 
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The scorched and chasm-riven crater floor. 


mostly by natives, he was indispensa- 
ble. 

At Mahukoua I witnessed the method 
of loading cattle on the steamer W. G. 
Hall. The vessel was anchored half a 
mile or more at sea, the cattle were 
lassoed by a cowboy Kanaka, and 
dragged into the water by his horse. 
Here they were drawn up to one of the 


ship’s boats until six or eight were on 
each side of the boat, tied up by the 


head. Then another boat took this 
boat in tow, and pulled it to the ship. 
Here the cattle were hoisted by a block 
and tackle to the deck. A band was 
placed about them and the hook was 
fastened to the ring. Then the mate 
blew his whistle, the engine 
was started, and the animal 
was lifted from the water 
and placed dripping and 
frightened upon the deck. 
On one occasion one of 
the cattle, a vicious brute 
with long tapering horns, 
while being towed to the 
ship, slipped his rope and 
started to swim to the shore. 
A Hawaiian sailor, without 
taking time to disrobe, 
plunged into the water, and 
darted after him like a fish 
in a swimming-race. The 
frightened brute swam for 
life, but the Kanaka soon 
overhauled him, and at one 
bound was on his _ back. 
Then by a succession of 


slaps and kicks on the side 
of his head and in his flank, 
he turned him round and 
started him back to the boat, 
steering and driving the un- 
willing brute until he was 
again secure. 

One of the great future in- 
dustries of Hawaii is coffee. 
The illustration accompany- 
ing this sketch, represents a 
scene in the Rycroft coffee 
plantation in Puna on the 
island of Hawaii. 

Puna and Kona are the 
great rival districts in the 
production of coffee, though 
it is grown on many parts of 
the islands. In some places 
coffee grows wild, and hundreds of bags 
are gathered every year. The yield from 
a well-conducted plantation is wonder- 
ful. The report of the Hawaiian Board 
of Agriculture shows that in seven years 
a plantation had paid all expenses, in- 
cluding purchasing and clearing land, 
and planting trees, and was yielding 
an annual profit equal to the whole ex- 
pense. This would seem to make the 
coffee culture a greater bonanza, and 
far surer, than the gold diggings of 
the Klondike. 

Coffee-lands are not desirable to look 
upon. A Missouri, Iowa, or Kansas 
farmer would despair of ever getting 
profitable results from that stony earth. 
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Often the best 
coffee-trees 
grow where 
they are com- 
pelled to drilla 
hole through 
the lava rock to 
plant the tree. 
The great in- 
dustry of the 
islands is sugar. 
One field on the 
Lihui planta- 
tion on Kauai 
is said to have 
yielded eleven 
tons to the acre. 
This would cov- 
er the land with 
raw sugar half 
an inch thick. 
The Ewa plan- 
tation has sev- 
eral fields which 
have yielded ten tons per acre. 


Of 


course the above quotations are excep- 
tions, but one thing can be calculated 
on as certain, and that is that Hawaii 
will produce one hundred per cent. 


greater yield than Louisiana. 
All great plantations have railroads 
branching all over them, on which loco- 
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Scene on a Puna Coffee Plantation. 


motives draw long trains of cars. The 
tracks are portable, and are laid to con- 
vey machinery to the fields, to plough 
them and plant the cane, then they are 
taken up and the road-bed is broken 
and planted in cane. When the cane 
has grown and ripened, the track is 
again laid, and trains speed over it to 


Plantation Railway Train. 
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bring the countless thousands of tons 
of cane to the mills, the thunder of 
whose ponderous machinery is heard 
day and night, six months in the year. 

A sugar-plantation is a small village 
often representing from eight hundred 
to two thousand souls, and Spreckles- 
ville on Maui possibly represents more. 

Plantation hands are largely Orientals, 
of whom the Japanese predominate. 
Since Japan has evinced a disposition 
to make political trouble, a movement 
has been set on foot to supplant the 
Japs with American negroes and Euro- 
pean laborers. 
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kind of sea-fowl. Manyspecies of land 
birds, some of which are seen nowhere 
else, are found here. 

The island is valuable on account of 
its guano beds. It is inhabited by the 
employees of the guano company, who 
number from three to a dozen, living a 
lonely Crusoe sort of a life, and being 
visited only twice a year. 

The birds are so numerous that when 
they fly the sky is darkened. They are 
so tame they will hardly get out of your 
path when crossing the island, but pluck 
your trousers, or dress-skirt. When a 
tent is pitched on the island, it has to 
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It is covered with every kind of sea-fowl. 


A sugar-mill is a study. At the Ewa 
plantation Mr. Lowrie took great pains 
to explain all the processes of sugar- 
making from the time the constant 
stream of cane is carried into the capa- 
cious maw of the nine-roller juice-ex- 
tractor, until it pours out at the rate 
of a hundred tons of sugar per day. 
While less picturesque and beautiful 
than some of the scenery have at- 
tempted to describe in this earthly 
paradise, the sugar-plantation is none 
the less interesting on account of being 
useful. 

Before concluding our four months 
in Paradise we must not omit an island 
belonging to the group, about seven 
hundred miles west of it, called Layson 
Island. It might properly be called the 
“Tsland of Birds,” or “‘ Paradise of the 
Aquatics,” for it is covered with every 


be closed down at night or the sleeper 
will be awakened to find birds walking 
over him. When lanterns are lighted 
in a tent or house, they seem attracted 
toward the light and come tumbling in 
at the doors and windows by the hun- 
dreds. A track has been laid from the 
guano beds to the harbor where the 
ships receive their cargo. The cars are 
drawn by mules, and a man has to sit 
in front to knock the birds off with a 
stick, so dense is the mass sometimes 
packed on the track. 

Eggs are found by millions all over 
the island. Sometimes these are gath- 
ered and ships are loaded with them. 

One-tenth part of the wonders and 
beauty of Hawaii seen in four months 
could not be written in a year. To be 
appreciated, those beauties and wonders 
must be seen. 
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OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING A NOTABLE HORSEBACK RIDE 


By Frances Drake 


Y season’s 
work over, 
I could not 


think of “rest- 
ing ;” thatis, going 
to the seashore, 
dressing up, sit- 
ting on the veran- 
da, ete., for that is 
work. But being 
fond of freedom, 
excitement, and 
adventure, I decid- 
ed to visit the Far 
West and to make 
the visit on horse- 
back ; first visiting 
The Yellowstone 
National Park, 
The Big Horn Ba- 
sin (the place made 
famous by “ Buf- 
falo Bill,” who has built a 70-mile ditch 
for irrigation), thence going to Billings, 
Crow Agency, and the Custer battle- 
field, and finally to the Cheyenne (or 
Lame Deer) Agency, the home of the 
Cheyenne Indians and the scene of the 
recent outbreak. 

In justice to the Cheyennes and for 
the benefit of those interested in the 
work of ameliorating their condition, as 
well as those concerned in the reforma- 
tion of the red man, I will briefly chron- 
icle some of the strides made by this 
tribe in their advance toward civiliza- 
tion. 

Having the opportunity afforded me, 
through the courtesy of Captain G. W. 
H. Stouch, the Agent in charge, to in- 
terview many of the leading chiefs, as 
well as the services of several interpre- 
ters, I became fully conversant with 
several degrees of progress made by this 
tribe. 

At the outset, I will admit that, while 
blazing the way to amore elevated state 
of prosperity and civilization, progress 
has not been so marked as it could have 


Miss Drake in Riding Cos- 
tume. 


been under more favorable circumstan- 
ces ; yet these Indians have upon all occa- 
sions manifested a desire to grasp any 
undertaking whereby they might im- 
prove their homes and their intellects, 
and enhance their general welfare. They 
have shown themselves worthy of com- 
mendation, and are imbued with a spirit 
that tends to lead them to a higher 
sphere of industry. 

To prove the foregoing, a visitor of 
three years ago should to-day call at 
their places of abode and note the con- 
trast. In lieu of the dilapidated, ill- 
lighted, floorless cabins, you will rarely 
find other than commodious, well-con- 
structed log-houses, with board floors 
and bright rays of sunlight within. Sheds 
for wagons and farm implements have 
been erected and substantial fences have 
been placed in a systematic manner, 
presenting altogether a more civilized 
aspect. 

At the agency the carpenter shops are 
daily scenes of stirring activity. The 
agency school shows a remarkable in- 
crease of attendance, and the head men 
of the tribe frequently inquire of the 
Agent how long it will be till the “Great 
Father” builds for them a large “ Res- 
ervation School” adequate to accommo- 
date all the Cheyenne children. 

It has been remarked that many of 
these Indians “still wear the blanket 
and breechclout.” To this I say, “ Put 
yourself in his place.” With no other 
visible resource than to depend on the 
annual donation of one cheap shoddy 
*satinet ” suit of clothes, and that per- 
chance too small, I fancy you would be 
willing to wear the blanket to keep you 
warm during the day, as well as to rest 
upon at night. 

The unsettled condition of the Chey- 
ennes has materially affected their aim 
and retarded their progress, yet they 
are anxiously awaiting the time when 
they can look upon their fields and fire- 
sides as their own. Then they will, 
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doubtless, with the neces- 
sary pecuniary assistance, 
and by the prosecution of 
their present agent’s plans 
and skilful management, 
gradually forsake the ways of 
their fathers and eventually 
become a thrifty, well-to-do 
people. 

While at the Tongue River 
district of this reservation, 
and riding ieisurely along I 
was accosted by, ‘“‘ How who- 
vin voqua,” which means 
“How are you, my friend ; 
wait.” The speaker was no 
less a personage than Little 
Chief, half Sioux, half Chey- 
enne, chief of the Tongue 
River band. He is about 
sixty-eight, and has evidently squan- 
dered too much fame in the forenoon of 
his life to have much left for the after- 
noon, and now exalts himself by adding 
up long columns of primitive glory and 
dealing it out unassorted to his listeners. 
His “dress suit” consists of a captain’s 
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Ready for a Turkish Bath & la Cheyenne. 


uniform, presented to him by an officer of 
the United States Army during the cam- 
paign at Pine Ridge Agency in 1891, 
and a German-silver cross reaching al- 
most from his chin to the lowest button- 
hole of his coat. Little Chief was very 


anxious to hold a “ council,” to which 
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(according to the custom of all white 
people who come here) I consented. 
The purport of his “speech” was that 
his people wanted the white settlers re- 
moved at once. They (the Indians) 
wanted a boarding-school, work to earn 
wages, and “more reservation.” With 
a hearty handshake and “ How!” T left 
him, to go back to my camp some thirty- 
eight miles away. 

The next morning, when the univer- 
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the sign language, I felt in a measure 
fitted for the undertaking. 

I first visited White Bull, who is 
the recognized leader of the tribe. He 
is a great friend of the whites, and it 
was he who piloted General Nelson A. 
Miles to Lame Deer’s camp, in 1877, 
a trip which terminated in the capture 
of the entire band by the now famous 
commander-in-chief of the United States 
army. 














sal heater had risen to a point capable 
of causing the red bandannas to emerge 
and wipe away the oily returns of strong 
coffee from the countenances of these 
browless aborigines, I started to make 
a thorough visit to these Indians in 
their tepees, my mission being to be- 
come enlightened on the recent out- 
break, and to learn more of their cus- 
toms, manners, etc., heretofore never 
explained ; and, having a skilled inter- 
preter, as well as a slight knowledge of 
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Shoot the Lodge. 





Imagine yourself in the midst of half 
a dozen youths and maidens on the 
verge of manhood and womanhood, en- 
dowed with a high degree of natural 
intellect and physical ability, and seeing 
them totally destitute of educational 
advantages and a knowledge of mechan- 
ical arts. That is what I saw. Some 
may ask, “ Why are they not assigned to 
some distant Indian school?” The an- 
swer, as I learned, is that these untu- 
tored children are held even more dear 
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to the hearts of their parents than 
many children of the whites, and it is 
deemed one of their greatest blessings 
to have their offspring where they can 
at all times be in communion with 
them. While they are desirous of hav- 








Grave of Captain Keogh, Custer Battle-field. 
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Cheyenne Camp on Tongue River, after the Recent Disturbance. 





ing their boys and girls secure an edu- 
cation, they earnestly oppose having 
them so far from their lonely fire- 
sides as to be unable to occasionally see 
their faces. In view of these facts, may 
God hasten the advent of the angelic 
element, whose province it may be 
to go to these unfortunate outcasts 
holding aloft the blazing torchlight, and 
lead them from the paths of pollution, 
indolence, and superstition into the 
grand avenues of education, industry. 
and modern achievement! When this 
shall come to pass, I venture to say 
that, ere many years, “education” will 
be inscribed on their banners, fields of 
industry will be dotted with their ener- 
getic farms, and they will be dwelling 
in a state of prosperity as loyal, useful 
citizens. 


During our conversation, White 
Bull said, “I am a poor man. I am 


willing to work and earn something ; 
but there is no work here for me. I 
want to be and act like the white man ; 
I want my children to learn to read and 
write, and grow up like white children ; 
but we have no boarding-school. There 
is but one day-school on the entire 
reservation. What can we do? Our 
agent can only give us what the Great 
Father sends to him—that is but little. 
Why can’t our friends in the East ask 
the Great Father to help us? I 
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could tell you many things of how 
badly we are treated, but they would 
not help us. All I want for my people 
is that we get what is due us.” 

I next visited the ‘“silver-tonoued 
orator” of the tribe, American Horse. 
He, too, detailed to me his troubles. 
He said his people were not being cared 
for according to the Great Father’s 
treaty. 

At this time, there were visiting here 
about one hundred Crow Indians from 
Crow agency. In honor of this visit, 
feasts and dances were given every- 
where. Presents, such as horses, blank- 
ets, beadwork, etc., were given them, ac- 
cording to Indian custom. The “Oma- 
ha” and “hay” dances were the principal 
features, in which both tribes took part. 
In these dances, the dancers are naked, 
save for a breech-clout, a few feathers 
and bells. When not dancing, they 
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while away the time in smoking and 
feasting. 

The old medicine-man, Porcupine 
Lodge, is a noted character. He is 
the “crier,” a sort of walking news- 
paper, and goes from village to village 
promulgating the latest news. 

After the incarceration of Stanley 
Whirlwind, Yellow Hair, and Sam 
Crow at Miles City, who, by the way, 
were delivered up to the authorities by 
White Bull upon the demand made by 
Captain Stouch, all the Indians moved 
from the agency to their respective 
camps. They are anxious to settle 
down, yet complain bitterly about the 
white settlers on their reservation, 
claiming that the whites are the dis- 
turbers, and should be removed by the 
Great Father. It is evident that as long 
as these settlers remain on the reserva- 
tion, there will be more or less trouble. 
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Major Byers. 


A POET OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By Chelifer 


NE of the most superb military 
campaigns ever waged was Sher- 
man’s march to the sea. It was 

a daring exploit, breaking all the rules 
of conventional warfare. To keep in- 
tact a line of supplies was impossi- 
ble. To plunge an army of sixty thou- 
sand men into a wilderness of enemies, 
so deeply that all knowledge of it was 
lost to the North, until it emerged at 
its Canaan, the ocean, was an epic con- 
ception worthy of a great poet. The 
only thing that could justify it, was suc- 
cess; and success upheld Sherman sub- 
limely. He proved that such an army 
could subsist on the country, though he 


had to make every twentieth man a for- 
ager. 

With this army went a Tyrteus. His 
experiences are romance in themselves 
and give him a right to sing of war. 
Major S. H. M. Byers was absent from 
the army during a part of its progress, 
as he was captured at Chattanooga 
and imprisoned in the Macon stockade, 
whence he escaped disguised in a Con- 
federate uniform. He witnessed some 
of the battle for Atlanta, but before he 
could make his way back to the Union 
army he was discovered and imprisoned 
at Columbia, 8. C. There he wrote the 
famous song, “Sherman’s March to the 
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Sea,” which gave its name to the expe- 
dition and was one of the best and 
most popular of the war-lyrics. 

A second attempt to escape was suc- 
cessful ; he rejoined Sherman’s army and 
served on his staff. He was sent North 
with despatches to Lincoln and Grant 
and brought the first news of Sherman’s 
triumphant progress. 

Major Byers has recently enlarged his 
lyric into a considerable work of over 
one hundred and thirty pages, descrip- 
tive of the whole march. It is not epic 
even in effort, but might be called a 
narrative lyric written in various 
stanzas. 

The problems hindering an extended 
poem on modern warfare are so many 
and so vexing that abject failure is the 
usual result. When even a partial suc. 
cess is achieved it ought to be received 
with more cordiality than a much more 
completely satisfactory work in another 
style. 

Though the very first stanza of Major 
Byers’ poem is unimpressive and has a 
false rime, the second strikes a more 
poetic gait, and the unsatisfactory 
periods are more infrequent throughout 
the rest of the poem. Yet they do oc- 
cur. There are numerous technical 
faults also, notably the prevalence of 
one or two overworked rimes like 
“ring” and “sing ;” “fair” and “there ;” 
and “wind” and “behind.” There is 
an occasional false rime like “know” and 
“true” (p. 23), “camp” and “swamp” 
and “horizon” and “signal gun” (p. 26). 
That ear-mark of the amateur, the word 
“so,” is used once or twice, as in “ their 
homes so fair” (p. 25). He overworks 
the word “ fair ” indeed almost as much 
as the Homeric’poems do their stock epi- 
thets of podas dkus, rhododaktulos, and 
the others. Major Byers uses the ex- 
pression “ come to hand ” too often and 
his syntax is over frequently elliptical. 
His poem is, in short, one that ought to 
be carefully revised, as many others have 
been. Furthermore, it ought easily to 
reach a second edition, so that revision 
would be possible. 

But, after noting down its crudities, 
just to show that one can be finicky if 
he wants to—though for that matter so 
immortal a poem as “ Paradise Lost” has 
more prey for the microscopic fault- 
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finder than half the mediocre works it 
outlives—after noting these things, one 
is forced to admit that Major Byers’ 
book has an atmosphere of spontaneity 
and rich simplicity that amounts pos- 
sibly to genius and gives it a value far 
above far more flawless work. 

It is so interesting that it is worth 
following in its course. It has a pleasant- 
ly elastic form without the pretentious- 
ness or the monotony of pentameter 
blank verse. It goes along in a swing- 
ing narrative with interludes of song. 
It is, indeed, such a lyric history as an 
old jongleur might have chanted to stir 
the pride and patriotism of a medizval 
household. 

The first stanza, as I have said, is 
poor, and ought to be changed or 
dropped. The second is beautiful, and 
the fourth also: 


Think that you hear a bugle sounding yet, 
And see a camp within a forest fair, 
White rows of tents amidst the green aisles 
set, 
And silent sentries slowly walking there. 


And smouldering fires whose ashes have grown 
cold, 

And stacks of muskets standing there in 
line, 

And banners drooping, with their stars of 
gold, 

Beneath the moonlight and the silent pine. 


After the “Prelude” comes a tharm- 
ing picture of “The Silent City.” When 
Atlanta was captured, Sherman ordered 
its complete evacuation, and for weeks 
it was veritably a Deserted Village : 


Grass grew at will in every empty street, 
And roses bloomed on every garden wall, 
And sweetbrier climbed with dear and noise- 
less feet ; 
One almost thought to hear the blossoms 
fall, 
Or the bright moonlight, as it shone apace, 
It was so silent in that wondrous place. 


As the army waits in camp about the 
empty town the soldiers discuss various 
battles they have taken part in. A lyric 
call to arms interrupts and then the 
march is taken up: 


Not in their arms alone they trust, but cast 
Themselves on God, who leadeth all at last. 


Next is a galloping cavalry lyric, 
“ Doris,” which reminds one of Brown- 
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ing’s “ How the Good News was Brought 
from Ghent to Aix,” by its irresistible 
swing. The two men, Doris and the 
other, are with the vanguard, and Doris 
is killed in a charge: 


A shout on the morning air, 
Till the forests resound again ; 
We have taken the crossing fair, 
And lost but a dozen men. 
Doris ? comrades ?—God !— 
Doris? It cannot be— 
Yonder, upon the sod, 
And never a word to me! 


My Doris’s horse is brown, 
And my good steed is gray, 
But I shall take his instead of my own, 
And now I am on my way. 
‘*Charge, cavalry, charge !” 
Little it is to me, 
Whether I live or whether I die, 
Or whether I reach the sea. 


There follows a description of the 
foragers and a “ Forager’s Song”: 


Let soldiers who will plod along on their way, 
But give us the spice of a far-off foray ; 
A brush in some lane with their five to our 
one, 
And a barn full of grain when the scrim- 
mage is done. 


Then here’s to the bummer who longest can 
ride, 
A sheep on his shoulder, his gun at his side ; 
And to every brave fellow who goes on before 
To forage good food for the grand army 
corps. 


The magnitude of the army is de- 
scribed 


Winding its way the field and forest through, 

As winds some river slowly to the coast. 

The snow-white trains, the batteries grim, and 
then : 

The steady tramp of sixty thousand men. 


Its progress through deserted farms 
and towns is described and there is a 
touch of humor in the flight of the 
legislators, 

Who 


rreat laws made, and proclamations 


gave, 
And ever cried, ‘‘ Be brave, be brave, be 
brave.” 


But at the first sound of Sherman’s 
approach they take precipitate flight. 

A spirited lyric narrates the sturdy 
resistance of Corse and his little post at 
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Allatoona, who obeyed the signal to 
‘‘ Hold on,” which Sherman waved them 
from Kenesaw Mountain, though the 
enemy far outnumbered them : 


Again through the cannon’s red weather 
They charged up the hill and the pass, 
Their dead and our dead lie together 
Out there on the slope in the grass. 
A crash from our rifles—they falter : 
A gleam from our steel—it is by. 
‘** Recall and retreat” sound their bugles, 
We cheer from the fort as they fly. 


Over the camp-fire the soldiers dis- 
cuss the causes of the war : 


One said the politicians. Others said 
’T was cotton, else the niggers did it all ; 

Or abolitionists ; had they been dead 
There never had been any war at all. 

Then one spake up, who by the fire had lain, 
‘* This is God's war, to me ’tis very plain.” 


He recites the history of John Brown 
in a ballad full of powerful lines as 
rugged as the old man himself. The 
South, the soldier says, “had slain an 
angel of the Lord: ” 


And that is why we all are here to-night. 


An old negro overhearing the story 
hurries forth to spread the mission of 
the army among the other slaves. The 
next interlude is a negro song, “ Good- 
by, Plantation,” and there is a trio of 
fine stanzas on Lincoln. 

The second part of the poem begins 
with a reveille. The soldiers “ from 
their leafy beds rise up like wakened 
deer :” 


Once more the clarion note is heard : 
‘¢ Fall in!” goes down the line, 

The camp is left to wind and bird, 
And to the murmuring pine. 


A graphic picture follows of the army 
singing through the woods and the 
negroes waiting along the roads and 


hailing them as saviours. The camp- 
fire pleasures of the men, cock-fighting, 
clog-dancing, and song, are told. There 
ensues a description of a horrible panic 
among the negroes who, on seeing a 
bridge between them and Sherman’s 
army destroyed, rushed into the stream 
and were drowned in great numbers. 
The third part begins with a ballad 
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describing the voluntary re-enlistment 
of whole regiments whose terms had 
expired. A remarkably musical poem 
is called “ At the River; ” it describes an 
occasion when the two armies camped 
on opposite sides of the same stream : 


Green grew the grass along the shore, 
Kissed by the morning dew ; 

Like a sweet dream the silent stream, 
Coursed its deep channel through ; 

While overhead the pine-trees said 
Low words as if they worshippéd. 


The soft winds lifted the sweet mist, 
In happiness elate, 

And knew not if the flags they kissed 
Were flags of love or hate. 

With sweetest thrall God’s dear winds fall 
In benediction over all. 


They sang their different songs in 
good-humored rivalry, until “ Home, 
Sweet Home” was played, when both 
armies sang together. 


For one sweet moment, and there seemed 
No North or South land there, 

Across the river’s breast there gleamed 
The holiness of prayer. 


There is a strongly drawn picture of 
Sherman pacing before his camp-fire, 
of his “face deep carved, whose very 
wrinkles spoke, and lips that told of 
battle and of love.” A ballad full of 
swift action and thrill tells the story of 
the famous Andrews Raid, which has 
been called “the most daring deed of 
any war.” The description of the capt- 
ure of an engine by this handful of 
men in the enemy’s country, and their 
pursuit by another engine, is given with 
extreme skill and excitement. It is “a 
song of steam,” too. 

The little incident of the color-ser- 
geant who was mortally wounded al- 
most at the top of Missionary Ridge, 
and whose only concern was the fact 
that he was “almost up,” is quite per- 
fectly told : 


And faint he heard the pearly gates 
Swing outward on the air, 

And still he whispered, ‘‘ Almost up— 
The flag was almost there.” 


There is the story of a dog who fol- 
lowed his master into the thick of the 
fight and died with him. Still the army 
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marches on, and the nameless soldier is 
thought worthy of this epitaph : 


Enough the words, whichever side he stood. 
‘* He thought it right—lies here, and God is 
good,” 


A pontoon is built, a cavalry charge 
made, and still the progress is irresist- 
ible; through forests, swamps, and a 
barrenness that threatens starvation, 
when suddenly the cry goes down the 
lines “The sea! the sea! ”—just sucha 
peal of joy as the “Thalassa! thalassa!” 
of Xenophon’s weary men. The ecstasy 
of the army is finely painted ; the sol- 
diers weep and wring hands and wave 
flags, and the bands break forth: 


Yet little heeded we, 
Our souls too busy with that glistening sea. 


Just at the edge of the sea there 
loomed a fort, but it was taken at the 
first assault. And that night the ships 
came. Major Byers here inserts with 
good reason his famous war-lyric and 
goes on then to describe the homeward 
march and the final grand review of all 
the armies in Washington. For two 
days they marched “up the long street, 
one sea of sloping steel,” with freed 
slaves, instead of captives, to grace the 
triumph. There is a farewell view of 
Sherman, and the book ends with a 
beautiful “ Adieu,” telling of the reign 
of peace : 


Sweet meadows mark the shaded glen 
That war with bullets sowed, 

And roses line the lanes again 
Where Sherman’s troopers rode. 


What matters now if they were wrong ? 
They were our kith and kin, 

And they were brave, and tale and song 
Shall tell what they have been. 


Throughout, the poem is free from 
rancor, and full of a noble simplicity 
and sincerity. Its make-up is full of 
novelties in what is technically called 
form, but one does not think of technic 
in such a connection. There is too deep 
a feeling for the beauties of nature, the 
braveries of men, friend and foe, and 
for the general loftiness of mind of 
the poet. 





AALFTHRYTH 
By Thomas Swift 


ING EDGAR’S 
penance for his mad 
passion for Wulf- 
thryth, the fair but 
unhappy novice of 
Wilton Abbey, had 
been faithfully per- 
formed. In obedi- 
ence to Dunstan’s 
penitential imposi- 
tion, the royal 
crown had never 
touched his brow 
for seven long 
years ; twice in the 

week had he maintained a rigorous fast ; 
he had granted to his subjects a new and 
excellent code of laws ; and everywhere 
throughout the land which he was the 
first monarch to call England he had 
distributed copies of the Scriptures. 
Seeing that his offence was one which 
nowadays in criminal law ranks next to 
murder and is punished with stripes, 
the penance was light enough. 

But there is a time for everything, 
and summer flowers succeed the win- 
ter’s snow. So, in the moral order, a 
time of rigid self-repression is, oft as 
not, followed by a period of unbridled 
license. At any rate, the heart of a 
young man, and a king to boot, is not 
to be counted as a thing dead to the 
world. 

Upon a mossy bank in a sunlit glade 
of Wherwell Forest, with their panting 
hounds and steaming horses breathing 
by, rested Edgar and Athelwald, his 
friend and favorite thane. The former, 
in his green-embroidered hunting cos- 
tume, appeared thin and short in stat- 
ure, yet displayed in his countenance 
the intellectual stamp of the great Al- 
fred. Athelwald, from his sunny locks 
with their band of gold to his buskined 
feet, was the perfect embodiment of 
Saxon manly beauty. Laughter danced 
in his eyes like sunshine upon rippling 
water ; his complexion, fair as that of a 
maid, was warmed by exercise to the 
tint of a delicate rose, whilst the smile 


upon his lips made his face singularly 
winsome and lovable. Yet, beneath 
all this gentle fairness and effeminate 
seeming beat a heart as brave as any 
in England; whilst the hand that was 
toying with a favorite hound was also 
strong and sure to smite—no stronger 
or surer in the kingdom. 

*‘And so my lord, the king, would 
wed again?” said Athelwald, lightly, 
smilingly ; for Edgar, as he was wont 
to do when alone with his favorite cour- 
tier, had, for the nonce, laid low the 
barriers that hedge a prince around. 

* And the maiden ?” 

“As yet do I know her only by re- 
port,” replied the king, “which be- 
speaketh her as being the fairest maiden 
in the land.” 

“A king hath but to take ; he need- 
eth not to sue,” remarked Athelwald, 
sententiously. 

The King’s face flushed hotly, and his 
eyes flashed dangerously, as he ex- 
claimed : 

“Now, by the rood, thou art overwise 
in thy judgment, as thou art rash in 
speech.” 

“Nay, pardon me, my dear master,” 
pleaded the courtier, seeing his mis- 
take. “I meant no ill. But it was a 
light and thoughtless word.” 

“Say no more, Atheiwald,” said the 
king. “Yet, surely, though my sin is 
repented of, did I love the maid—even 
to our mutual undoing.” 

‘‘My lord’s noble example hath been 
like incense in the land,” returned the 
courtier, seizing the opportunity to mol- 
lify his offended sovereign; “it hath 
made the air of England purer and 
sweeter, and hath won the affection of 
his subjects.” 

** Thou hast a fair tongue, Athelwald,” 
said Edgar, gently, “and I believe thee 
honest, else would I not entrust thee 
with this delicate mission that hath 
come to my mind. Thou shalt go to 
lfthryth, daughter of the wealthy 
Ordgar, and report to me if fame speak- 
eth truly.” 
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“ JElfthryth, daughter of the Earl of 
Devon?” inquired Athelwald, his blue 
eyes opening wide with surprise. 

“Even she, my brave Athelwald. Thou 
art good judge of a maiden’s looks, and 
thou shalt tell me if she be fitting mate 
for the King of England.” 

“My good lord, I like not the task. 
Send other courtier, I pray you,” 
pleaded Athelwald, earnestly. 

“T have chosen thee because thou art 
the goodliest man of all my court, and 
most pleasing to maiden’s eye,” said Ed- 
gar, smiling. 

‘For that very reason should I not 
be chosen, my good lord,” Athelwald 
replied, seriously. 

“But I would have the fair Hlfthryth 
wonder what manner of man must be 
the king who commands so noble a fol- 
lower,” Edgar persisted. 

“Tt is not vanity in me, my lord,” 
returned Athelwald, “ but the maid may 
fancy the courtier, or the courtier the 
maid ; and my heart, as you know, is 
like wax before the eye of beauty.” 

“Thou wilt anger me again, Athel- 
wald,” said Edgar. “Canst thou not 
be serious and do thy royal master’s 
bidding?” 

“Tt is because I love my master that 
I pray to be relieved of this duty,” 
Athelwald persisted. “Send honest 
Byrthnot. He is a wise and wedded 
man.” 

“By my halidom!” exclaimed Ed- 
gar. “If ever king had to do with such 
an obstinate servant! Send Byrthnot 
—honest Byrthnot, sayest thou? As lief 
send a swineherd to choose a hound or 
a hawk. What knoweth he about a 
maiden’s charms ?” 

“Doth my lord remember,” said he, 
“ what time we subdued Idwal, the re- 
bellious king of Wales, how a minstrel 
named Gryffyd fell into our hands? 
Many a brave story did he sing to his 
harp, but none braver or sadder than 
that of their greatest king, Arthur, who 
fought so long and valiantly against our 
own stout ancestors. 


“Arthur, the king, was to wed a° 


maiden fair, called Guiniver, and de- 
spatched a gallant and comely knight, 
the flower of his table round, to con- 
duct her in becoming state from her 
home in the southern land. And all 


against their will—for love knoweth 
none save its own sweet laws—the un- 
happy pair saw and loved each other. 
But the king and Guiniver were wed, 
which wrought sad mischief, for, though 
the maid gave her own sweet self to 
Arthur, her heart for aye was Lance- 
lot’s. And so the twain fell, and 
brought dishonor upon a goodly king- 
dom, which ne’er had been had the 
king done his own wooing.” 

“ And the king will do his own woo- 
ing,” replied the unmoved Edgar, “ and 
that right blithely, if the maid be fair 
and worthy of his love. Thy task will 
be to see, to judge, and to report.” 

“Three tasks instead of one,” Athel- 
wald remarked, “and each, my good 
lord, harder than the other to perform. 
For what sayeth the Scripture : ‘ Gaze 
not upon a maiden, lest her beauty be 
a stumbling-block to thee; for many 
have perished by the beauty of a wom- 
an.’ And Dunstan, the great Arch- 
bishop, preacheth: ‘To look upon the 
beauty of a woman is to play with fire.’ 
Again to gauge a woman’s mind is more 
dangerous than to appraise her beauty ; 
for mind must then meet mind, and 
soul touch soul ; whilst to report truly 
might prove the hardest task of all.” 

“A pretty homily, indeed, from a 
courtier,” said Edgar; “were it not 
that I require thy services in this love 
affair, I would e’en counsel a monk’s 
cowl for that wise head of thine. “T'were 
pity that so much rede should run to 
waste. Methinks I could not do better 
than ask thee to do my wooing, too, and 
bring the maiden to her lord, as did the 
brave but weak knight, Lancelot.” 

What Athelwald’s rejoinder would 
have been is a matter of conjecture ; 
for as the king finished speaking there 
was a crashing sound among the brake, 
and a wild boar leaped into the open 
glade at some distance from the hunters, 
who sprang to their steeds, and dashed 
after the eager founds. 


II 


Tree days later, obedient to his 
master’s wish, Athelwald, accompanied 
by two of his own faithful retainers, set 
forth upon his secret mission from the 
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royal city of Winchester. For two days 
he journeyed through the peaceful land, 
and came, at nightfall, to Earl Ordgar’s 
castle down by the southern sea. There 
he was received with the lavish honor 
due to a distinguished court noble who 
travelled in the king’s service. And in 
the morning, with the sunlight stream- 
ing on her brown tresses encircled by a 
fillet of gold set with precious stones, 
her cheeks glowing with health, and her 
eyes like violets bathed in morning 
dew, the beauteous Ailfthryth met 
Athelwald. Clad in arich, embroidered 
robe, bound at the waist by a golden 
belt, and flowing in graceful folds to 
the floor, she advanced and offered the 
honored guest, seated by her father’s 
side, the cup of hospitality. Half un- 
consciously he rose to take the goblet 
from her fair hand, and their eyes for a 
moment met. Then the dark lashes 
drooped upon Atlfthryth’s rosy cheeks, 
whilst all the color fled from Athelwald’s 
face, and his hand trembled as he raised 
the draught to his lips. Truly they 
were a matchless pair. So thought the 


earl and all the earl’s retainers seated 
at the long table running down the 


middle of the hall. 

For a week Athelwald abode at Ord- 
gar’s castle, and the silken bonds, spun 
around his heart by the maiden’s beauty, 
grew stronger and firmer as the bright 
days passed all too quickly. Forgotten 
were the purpose of his mission and his 
duty to his royal master. Under the 
spell of 4lfthryth’s charms, he drifted 
into a delicious dream, from which he 
wished never to awake. And Ailfthryth, 
reared in a secluded part of England, 
drew from him the stories of the splen- 
dor and gayety of the court of Edgar 
the Peaceable, and longed to mingle in 
the gay scenes the courtier so admirably 
depicted. 

They were strolling on the yellow 
beach below the castle walls, and it was 
the day before that fixed®or Athelwald’s 
departure, but never a word of love had 
as yet been spoken. Both were silent, 
the courtier thinking bitterly of Alf- 
thryth as the proud bride of the king, 
and Ailfthryth probably thinking more 
of the royal court than of the cour- 
tier; for, presently, she asked, with a 
blush : 


“ And does my lord, the king, intend 
to wed no more?” 

Her companion started, as if rudely 
awakened from a trance, and answered, 
with a hollow laugh : 

“Fair Alfthryth, I am not the keeper 
of the king’s mind; but, mayhap, he 
would wed once again if chanced he up- 
on a fitting bride.” The maiden’s eyes 
sank beneath the courtier’s searching 
look. 

“Ah, me!” she sighed. ‘ How goodly 
a thing it is to be a queen—and queen 
to such a mighty and noble prince as is 
King Edgar! ” 

“Experience, fair Atlfthryth,” said 
Athelwald, “teaches otherwise. No 
woman upon whom the king’s eye hath 
fallen hath known happiness, and his 
queen, who is dead, least of all. My 
royal master, though noble in his re- 
pentance, hath been most unhappy in 
his loves.” 

** Doth his heart still cling to—to her 
of Wilton Abbey?” asked Atlfthryth, 
and turned her face toward the sea. 

Athelwald’s eyes followed hers, and 
his heart beat with jealous pain. 

“Of nobody but the king; she loveth 
me not,” he said to himself ; but aloud 
he asked, with quivering voice : 

“Could no lower dignity than that of 
queen please thee, fair Ailfthryth ?” 

The glorious eyes of the maiden 
opened wide with surprise as she strove 
to read the expression on her com- 
panion’s features, upon which the feel- 
ings of his heart were all too plainly 
stamped. “I love thee, Atlfthryth,” 
he continued, bending and _ taking 
her hand, which he passionately kissed. 
“ Canst thou not return my love?” 

She did not immediately withdraw 
her hand, and her eyes scanned the 
handsome, passionate face upturned to 
her own. 

“T do not love thee yet, Athelwald,” 
she replied, with honest feeling ; “ but, 
methinks, in time I could learn to love 
thee well ; for never have my eyes be- 
held man more comely and winsome.” 


‘And thus Athelwald, like Lancelot, fell, 


and in the glamour of a maiden’s loveli- 
ness forgot his duty to the king who 
loved and trusted him above all other 
men. 


The next day he departed for Win- 
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chester, pleading with Alfthryth that 
he might, at no distant day, return to 
win the heart which, as yet, was not 
wholly his. 

To Edgar the false friend stated that 
Alfthryth was rich in worldly goods, but 
report had over-rated her beauty both 
of mind and person; that her com- 
plexion lacked fairness and her man- 
ners were uncouth; in fine, that she 
was not a fitting bride for the king of 
England. And Edgar, never having 
seen Ailfthryth, accepted the report of 
his courtier without question and with- 
out a sigh. Yet did he wonder at a 
certain subtle change observable in 
Athelwald’s manner. The old, calm, 
fearless look and the gay spirit of the 
man seemed to have vanished. 

Then Athelwald absented himself at 
intervals from the court, and a coldness 
and reserve wrapped him round, so that 
the former friendly relations between 
king and courtier were strained almost 
to breaking ; for the latter, being un- 
skilled in deceit, could no longer en- 
dure theking’spresence. Believing that 
the king would soon seek another bride, 


he waited with what patience he could 
command. But when Edgar showed no 
signs of marrying, Athelwald’s passion 


overcame his prudence. He returned 
to Ordgar’s castle, wooed and won Ailf- 
thryth, and took her to his own stately 
home in East Anglia, and there they 
abode. 

The news of these events quickly 
reached the king, who ceased to marvel 
at the conduct of Athelwald. Wonder 
gave place to doubt, and doubt to sus- 
picion. One fact stood out with start- 
ling distinctness: A®lfthryth, though 
no mate for the king, was meet bride 
for the fastidious courtier, who, more- 
over, had entirely withdrawn himself 
from the court, ostensibly to devote 
himself to his young wife. 

To do the king justice, it must be 
recorded that at first he had no more 
hostile feelings against his favorite 
courtier than those engendered by the 
lack of confidence so plainly evinced. 
It is more than possible that, had Athel- 
wald, pleading his love and temptation, 
made a clean breast of it, all would have 
been forgiven him; for the king’s in- 


tentions toward Ailfthryth had been 
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kept secret, and his affections were in 
no way involved. Besides, the perni- 
cious results of his ill-starred passion 
for Wulfthryth, the veiled lady of Wil- 
ton Abbey, had been a lesson to him 
against his propensity to illicit love. 

Finally, tormented with doubt and 
goaded into anger by Athelwald’s al- 
tered behavior and continued absence, 
he resolved to see for himself and put 
his suspicions to the test. Accordingly, 
he sent messengers in advance to an- 
nounce to Athelwald that on the morrow 
the king, whilst hunting, would honor 
him with a visit. 


III 


Ir was with consternation that Athel- 
wald received the intelligence of the 
king’s intended visit. The first glamour 
of passion had subsided, and his perfidy 
was ever before him. He lived like 
Damocles beneath the hair-suspended 
sword. Forif the king should once be- 
hold the beauty of Ailfthryth, he felt 
that his life would pay the penalty of 
his treachery. In his misery and fear 
—for conscience had made a coward of 
him—the gay, handsome courtier had 
grown pale and hollow-eyed, and every 
day had added a year to his life. He 
loved Ailfthryth passionately, and would 
willingly have parted with life sooner 
than have lost her; yet could he not 
believe that he had wholly won her 
heart. But she was his wife—irrevoca- 
bly his. That was his only consolation. 
Surely she would cling to him in his 
hour of need. Tosend her away would 
but aggravate matters, for Ailfthryth, 
tired of a life of seclusion, had fre- 
quently besought him to take her to the 
court, that she might see the king ; 
whilst the king, by her absence, would 
only be the more convinced of the truth 
of his suspicions. There was only one 
way out of the dangerous difficulty. 
Athelwald’s mind was made up, and he 
sought his wife’s presence. 

Never had Ailfthryth appeared more 
beautiful to his eyes than she did that 
morning, whilst at work among her 
handmaidens making preparations for 
the royal visit. He drew her tenderly 
from the hall and they passed into a rus- 
tic arbor in the garden. 
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* Elfthryth,” he began, “dost thou 
truly love me?” She turned her beau- 
tiful face toward him in wonder; for 
his voice quivered with emotion and the 
arm around her waist trembled. 

“Art thou not my husband, Athel- 
wald ?” she questioned in reply. 

“Ay,” answered Athelwald, “ but if 
thy heart cleave not closely to me I may 
have done thee grievous wrong by woo- 
ing and wedding thee. But thou shalt 
hear and judge. 

“TI was sent to thy father’s house to 
see and report if thou wert fitting bride 
for the king, who had heard of thy great 
beauty. I loved thee, and lied to the 
king.” 

Ailfthryth’s eyes were riveted on her 
husband’s troubled face, and her form 
trembled in his loving clasp. 

“And thou didst not report me fair?” 
she inquired. 

“God pity me!” exclaimed Athel- 
wald ; “in my jealous love I denied thy 
charms and turned the king’s mind 
from thee.” 

“Thou didst me wrong, Athelwald,” 
said Ailfthryth, reproachfully. “Thou 
shouldst have known that a maiden’s 
beauty is nature’s dower, the one thing 
she prizes above all other gifts. And 
to the king !—Oh, Athelwald! I could 
not have believed it had any tongue 
but thine told me. I know that I am 
fair, and I could wish that the proud 
dames of the court should know me to 
be fair.” 

Her beautiful eyes flashed with re- 
sentment, and Athelwald’s heart sank 
within him. 

“The king cometh here to-morrow,” 
he continued, painfully, not heeding 
his wife’s reproaches, ‘‘ and if he behold 
how beautiful thou art, I am lost—lost, 
ALlfthryth.” 

The wife’s face softened, and the tears 
welled in her eyes. Her husband’s dis- 
tress moved her to pity. 

* What, then, wouldst thou have me 
do, Athelwald? ” she asked. 

“To make thyself uncomely and un- 
desirable before the king, and so save 
thy husband from his master’s displeas- 
ure,” Athelwald answered, but he could 
not look his wife in the face. 

“That will I never do ;—and before 


the king!” Atlfthryth replied, decisively. 
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“Then am I doomed,” said Athel- 
wald. “I know Edgar well, and never 
will he forgive my duplicity and per- 
tidy.” 

Aflfthryth, again shaken by her hus- 
band’s words, placed her hands tender- 
ly upon his shoulders, and said, plead- 
ingly: 

“Ask me anything but this. I will 
go away. The king shall not see me. 
But if he do see me, then must he see 
me as I am.” 

“It is to see thee that he cometh 
here,” said Athelwald. 

“Then shall he behold me as thy 
faithful wife,” returned A®lfthryth, 
“standing fearlessly by thy side, ar- 
rayed as becometh my dignity—in all 
my fairness. What care I for the king? 
Thou art my husband, and not the 
king. If need be, I will kneel at his 
feet, and my loveliness shall be thy ex- 
cuse for thy sinning.” 

Had Athelwald been wise, he would 
have clasped the fearless woman to his 
breast, and applauded her loyalty and 
love; but he feared the king. Failing 
to respond to his young wife’s heroic 
spirit, he made his final and falsest 
step, and exclaimed, despairingly : 

“Thou doomest me to death, Ailfth- 
ryth ; thou lovest me not.” 

For a few moments the proud woman 
stood in silence before him, her eyes 
fixed upon his drooping countenance, 
her red lips parted, and her features be- 
traying the conflicting emotions of her 
soul. Anger, pity, resentment, scorn 
struggled for the mastery; but there 
was no love there. 

Finally she asked, coldly and scorn- 
fully, ‘* What, then, would my lord have 
me.do?” 

*T would have thee stain thy com- 
plexion for the time, don an unbecom- 
ing robe, and act the shrew or the fool 
—anything to hoodwink the king.” 

The weak, pitiless reply stung A®lfth- 
ryth to the soul, and killed the tender 
bud of early wedded love just as it was 
ready to burst into the fragrance and 
beauty of maturity. 

So Edgar, king of England, with a 
goodly company of his courtiers, came 
and was received by Athelwald, who, 
now that the chance of discovery was 
evaded or minimized, met his royal mas- 
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ter with a smile of welcome and a mind 
comparatively at rest. 

Up the great hall, filled with the 
brilliant throng, king and courtier ad- 
vanced and stepped upon the dais at the 
upper end. Scarcely had Edgar reached 
the royal chair, when a door at the side 
of the hall opened, and A#lfthryth en- 
tered. Clad in a richly embroidered 
robe, bound at the waist with a golden 
cincture, her nut-brown tresses encir- 
cled with a fillet of gold set with pre- 
cious stones, which brought out the 
contour of her shapely head, her long, 
dark lashes drooping upon her glowing 
cheeks, she advanced_with queenly grace 
and, bending at the king’s feet, raised 
her lovely eyes to his. 

Thus they regarded each other for a 
brief space ; then the king, taking her 
by the hand, gracefully raised her to her 
feet, and, turning to Athelwald, who 
stood, with blanched cheeks and down- 
cast eyes, said : 

“T perceive thou hast won the loveli- 
est lady in all the land. Mayest thou be 
truer to her than thou hast been to thy 
king.” 

Athelwald, without raising his eyes, 
knelt at the king’s feet and murmured 
brokenly, “Pardon, my gracious lord.” 

The words were heard distinctly only 
by Ailfthryth and the king, who, it was 
remarked, did not offer the suppliant 
his hand. 

In the feasting and revelry that en- 
sued, the susceptible Edgar fell a vic- 
tim to Ailfthryth’s beauty. 

And Aélfthryth? No woman, in spite 
of Eve’s curse, is born bad ; but many a 
woman is made wicked by the selfish- 
ness of men. She was proud, too proud 
to be deemed vain, clever, and ambi- 
tious ; but she was a woman. All her 
pride and womanhood had revolted 
against her husband’s selfish and un- 
reasonable demands. Had she loved 
him with all the force of her strong and 
ardent nature, she might, at his word, 
have sacrificed her own dignity and self- 
respect ; but her senses only, and not 
her heart, had been captivated by his 
graces of person. Young and untried 
in artful worldliness, longing to shine at 
court yet forced to a life of seclusion 
by her husband’s dread of the royal 
displeasure, was it to be wondered at 
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that her proud spirit rose in rebellion 
against an act that would cast a dark 
and undeserved cloud over her life, 
blotting out the sweet sunshine of 
conquest and worldly honor? Then, 
little knowing what passion and deadly 
purpose could lurk behind the calm 
mask of royalty, she contrasted the 
king’s dignity and magnanimity with 
the weakness and deceit of her husband, 
who lost terribly in the comparison. 
Her keen perception informed her that, 
had Athelwald been faithful to his trust, 
she might have been the first lady in 
the land. On the other hand, her daring 
spirit and pride, if matched and sus- 
tained by a husband’s determination to 
have and to hold against the world, 
might have proved sufficient to keep her 
within the lines of duty, and even of affee- 
tion. For even a proud woman loves to 
own a man’s sway ; but it must be that 
of a nature equal or superior to her own. 

“Alas!” said Athelwald, reproach- 
fully,.‘“‘ thy folly and perverseness have 
undone me. The king will never for- 
give. Thou lovest me not, Ailfthryth.” 

“Thou speakest truly, Athelwald,” she 
replied, bitterly ; ‘‘ I love thee not. Hadst 
thou stood by my side fearlessly, as I 
wished, I could have died with thee. It 
is no great sin to sin through loving, 
and I believed in thy love’s loyalty. 
But when thou condemnedst me to be 
a poor tool in thine own deceit, me- 
thinks the first warm flush of wifely 
love in my heart was frozen dead.” 

“The king loves thee, Ailfthryth,” Ath- 
elwald said jealously, “I sawit in his eyes, 
and I could have stricken him dead.’ 

‘«The king hath little to dread from 
one who feared to confess a fault,” was 
the relentless reply. 

And so the bitter interview ended, and 
a few months later, life, too, ended for 
Athelwald. He was found murdered in 
Wherwell Forest, and legends tell how 
he was done to death by the hand or 
command of the king. 

Be this as it may, the chronicles re- 
cord that Edgar married #lfthryth, and 
clung to her in spite of the church’s 
denunciation ; and that she, whose life 
had given such fair promise, lived to be 
the most wicked and detested woman 
that ever shared the throne in England 
before the Conquest. 





THE TRIUMPH OF THE POOR RELATION 


By Charles Edward Barns 


es ELL him that I’m ‘not at home,’” 

ii said Mrs. Monmoth, curtly. 

“ But it's Uncle Dan, mamma; 
it’s poor Uncle Dan Downley 25 

“T can’t see him, I tell you. I am 
too busy getting ready for the Van El- 
ton wedding.” 

“But,” broke in the young girl with 
a gasp, ‘‘ just think, mamma, he is your 
brother—your own brother-—” 

“You are not to criticise me, my 
dear,” was the brusk interruption. ‘Go 
and tell him anything you wish. This 
everlasting arguing makes me impa- 
tient.” 

Crestfallen, the young girl retreated, 
her eyes filling with tears. In her 
young heart there was something un- 
speakably sad in this estrangement of 
brother and sister in the twilight of 
life. Down the stair May crept, her 
fingers brushing the banister. What 
should she say to the importunate caller? 
How could she explain her mother’s un- 
willingness to receive ‘‘the poor rela- 
tion” on this his first visit ih four long 
years to the old Long Island mansion, 
the home of his birth and childhood? 

In the very centre of the great hall 
Uncle Dan was seated in a rocker so 
low that his angular, knotted knees 
threw up a sort of bastion behind 
which his attenuated torso seemed to 
crouch impishly, and over which the 
wraith-like visage glowed with pitiable 
eagerness. When he caught the sig- 
nificant glance of that half-averted face, 
however, he shuddered. The lank hands 
encased in white cotton gloves whose 
tips turned scornfully up, clutched the 
ivory knob of the old leather-thonged 
cane, and he arose stiffly, without speak- 
ing. He understood. 

For a moment the venerable Quaker 
stood still, gazing vaguely through the 
wide demi-door upon the peaceful hills 
between which gleamed a purple seg- 
ment of the Sound. With somewhat of 
pity his fair niece regarded him. His 
broadcloth trousers, of severest Quaker 
vogue of elder days, had been gratefully 


ironed ; and the frayed neckcloth, tied 
tightly, and giving the angular portrait- 
ure somewhat of a stilted aspect, showed 
spots of recent scorching. The left boot, 
polished to a silvery sheen with stove- 
blacking, was shredded with knife-slits 
over the instep to relieve the pressure 
upon that rheumatic member. It was 
more than evident that Uncle Dan 
Downley had made long preparation for 
this state genuflection to his sister; 
and now to be rudely turned away from 
the very door-step, as it were, caused 
him to recoil with secret anguish. 

“Mamma says that—er—she is aw- 
fully sorry, Uncle Dan ; but s 

The stolid Friend turned sharply, 
lifting his brows and making with that 
cotton-glove digit a significant gesture. 
“Say nothing, little dear,” he murmured, 
bitterly. “Thee does not understand. 
I came to do thy mother a kindness— 
only a kindness He caught him- 
self quickly, as if he were in danger of 
disburdening his secret. Then with 
bowed head he moved on with difficulty 
toward the door. 

May watched him, quite baffled. The 
thought of this household thorn in the 
side now come to do her mother a favor 
seemed almost ludicrous. Gliding for- 
ward, the young girl overtook the un- 
welcome guest. Amid the orchids and 
rare exotics, in a sort of vernal bower 
laid with oriental rugs and swung with 
hammocks, she stayed him with a kindly 
touch. “You must not go till you have 
had your little visit with me, Uncle Dan,” 
she pleaded, trying at the same time 
to urge the old man over toward a tea- 
table set there with daintiest china in 
readiness for the casual guest. 

With sad eyes moving reverently right 
and left, spying out things dearly famil- 
iar, the family pariah passed on through 
the garden, now and then touching 
something as an old friend greeted 
after years—the broad elms and the 
contrasting copper-beeches, the old well 
and the curious dove-cote beyond— 
murmuring incoherently the while. The 
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very pebbles crunched beneath his shuf- 
fling feet seemed sacred and instinct 
with memories. 

“Where are you going, Uncle Dan?” 

The kind gray eyes were glistening 
with tears, and the voice broke with 
solemnity as he said, “I think that I'll 
wander down to the old granary yon- 
der and muse a spell.” 

“And mayn’t I go, too?” broke in 
the cheery plea. 

“Tf thee wishes, little May,” he mur- 
mured, “But I am afraid that I will 
be sorry company for so sprightly a 
sunbeam as thee, child.” 

“Then by all means shall I go to 
cheer you, Uncle, dear,” was the smiling 
rejoinder. 

They had passed now through the 
old-fashioned garden where the wind- 
blown perfumes assailed them, the old 
man pausing there to draw a deep 
breath, closing his eyes the while in de- 
licious reverie. In silence then the two 
crossed the divide and stood before an 
octagonal building which had been used 
in times past for a servants’ lodge, and 
in winter did service as a granary. 
“Now, dearie,” resumed the elder, some- 
what brighter of voice and mood, “ thee 
would doubtless like to know why thy 
erandfather built this curious structure 
here. Well, shall I tell thee? His 
father suffered martyrdom from rheu- 
matism, even asI do now. There was 
a spring here by whose medicinal waters 
he was quite cured. After this miracle, 
thy grandfather built yonder little shel- 
ter over the spring, to serve as a bath- 
ing-house, but it was soon planked over 
and put to other purposes. Now, do 
you know, I have the notion that the 
spring is still there. If it be so, lam 
sure that the waters will restore me. 
Will thee go and bring hither an axe 
from yonder carriage-house? Let us 
explore.” 

Delighted with the novelty of advent- 
ure, the young girl ran to the neigh- 
boring shed and soon returned with the 
implement. It was the work of but a 
few moments to lift part of the flooring ; 
and then by the aid of the stump of a 
candle found in the window-casing, the 
old Quaker descended into the pit. 
After clearing away the stones and dé- 
bris of years’ accumulation, the piping 
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falsetto came exultantly up to the 
watcher above: “It’s here, little May ; 
it’s all here just as I remember it, and 
with the coping thy grandfather built 
around it with his own hand.” 

“How jolly!” came the encourage- 
ment from above. 

“ Hush!” repressed the elder. “Say 
nothing to anyone about this. It is our 
secret. Will thee promise ? ” 

“IT promise, Uncle Dan.” 

“And now pray run and bring hither 
a big demijohn from the cellar. And 
mind! not a word to anybody.”* 

Uncle Dan was helped back to the 
floor again in a somewhat soiled condi- 
tion, but highly triumphant. While 
the messenger was gone for the bottle 
he was murmuring strange things with 
exultation. “Dan Downley, this day 
thy miseries are atanend. This spring 
shall cure thy ills of the body, mind, and 
estate, if I mistake not.” 

When May returned she found the 
old man had gone down to the treasure 
trove again, having left on the floor be- 
side that black hole a silver-sheened 
stogy, with its red knife-slits over the 
instep, and one woollen stocking knit 
by Dan himself, of a shape to fit a satyr. 
“Why, Uncle Dan!” she cried, “are 
you down in that terrible pit bathing 
your swollen foot? It will be your 
death r 

“Never fear, dearie. 
down the demijohn.” 

May did as she was bidden, and, on 
rising again, caught her breath with 
surprise. Through the open window at 
her right hand she saw something that 
made her heart leap. It was a very 
straight and dignified figure on a bi- 
cycle, speeding hither along the road- 
way. 

: Bless me!” murmured the watcher, 
“if here isn’t Mr. Langham - 

“ Who ?” was the query from below. 

“Mr. Langham, the new rector of 
St. Andrew’s.” Then, in nervous un- 
dertones, “ Goody! what shall I do?” 
A sudden and guilty sense of mortifica- 
tion had seized her. How could she 
conceal from the young rector this 
shabby old family pariah whom all the 
household had for years endeavored to 
cast off and disown? The unworthy 
shame engendered in her heart by her 
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Now hand me 
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mother’s scorn of her only brother in 
poverty and distress, for the moment 
prevailed. Whirling about, May turned 
scarlet as she gave that tell-tale boot 
and ugly stocking a swift glance, then 
spread her skirts and swept down upon 
the unpleasant reminders. ‘ May Mon- 
moth,” she murmured in almost sav- 
age self-denunciation, “ you’re a snob— 
that’s what you are, and you know it, 
too—a snob, a snob! ” 

Just then the young rector, attired 
in fleckless black, handsome and smil- 
ing indted, dashed up to the door, 
peering into the little room through his 
gold-rimmed glasses. 


II 


Ar this same hour there were matters 
of gravest importance transpiring in a 
little covert on the mansion veranda. 
Mrs. Monmoth was seated there in earn- 
est parlance with a caller. The latter 
personage was none other than Squire 
Bascome, an ex-magistrate, politician, 
and the all-round district Solon. He had 
sent up his name to his hostess; and as 
he never came to see her save on mat- 
ters of gravest importance, he was not to 
be put off. 

The Squire, who was a type of the 
old-school practitioner, was so thin of 
visage that his face seemed in eternal 
profile. In repose his countenance was 
like an image blocked out of new cheese. 
Yet his restless black eyes blinked with 
sinister light, holding the listener 
while he spoke with great deliberation, 
as an entomologist transfixes a beetle 
with a bodkin. 

“There is no desire on my part to 
alarm you, Mrs. Monmoth,” the Squire 
was mooing in that low, hollow drawl, 
which inspired the very fear he simu- 
lated a wish to stay, ‘‘ but the facts are 
these. In the vaults of the 
Trust Company, of New York, of which 
institution your father was an honored 
trustee, certain documents have been 
found which make matters very compli- 
cated with regard to your brother, Dan 
Downley. These papers are likely to 
affect the title of every deed you have 
given to some hundreds of purchasers 
of village lots when the greater share 
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of the farm was cut up into city parcels 
to meet the demands of the times. If 
it is proven that these documents are 
valid evidence, there is necessarily a 
flaw in every deed you have given. Of 
course, as you guaranteed every title, 
these papers, in the hands of your 
brother, or his allies, are liable to pre- 
cipitate upon you endless legal warfare. 
Every holder of property purchased 
from you will begin suit for damages, 
and the expense will be simply colos- 
sal.” 

The society goddess drew a deep 
breath, her face very pale. ‘So that’s 
what the old rascal came to see me 
about, was it?” she mused, guiltily. 
“T was a fool not to humor him, for I 
could manage him easily.” 

“ You say that you have your brother 
in perfect control, Madam,” continued 
the adviser, “‘and I counsel you to lose 
no time on a compromise. You must 
secure instant possession of those pa- 
pers. Why, the battle with these 
sharks is liable to wipe out your whole 
personal estate.” 

“Tt must never be!” she said, after 
a moment of severest meditation. 
“You say, Squire, that simply a quit- 
claim deed from my brother will end 
it?” 

“Yes, Madam 

‘Then I will get it from him to-day. 
Draw up the deed, Squire, and await 
my orders. Excuse me now, please ; I 
will go down and find him.” 

With her head bowed, her straight 
mouth firmly set, filled with sullen 
rage to discover herself at the mercy of 
her brother whom she had neglected all 
these years, the imperial Monmoth start- 
ed down toward the little kiosk. But 
as she advanced, by sheer force of will, 
her outward seeming changed. With 
the artifice of the true tactician, and 
those pretty coquetries by which wom- 
en of resources encompass an enemy, 
she marched undauntedly upon the old 
Quaker in his shabby intrenchment. 

Uncle Dan, in the little kiosk, saw her 
coming, and his heart leaped. ‘Betty! 
On my soul, it’s Betty!” Then he hur- 
riedly hid the demijohn, replacing the 
boards in the floor. 

The dominie and the daughter of the 
house had wandered away to the orchard 
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beyond, and there was nothing to inter- 
rupt this little drama of reconciliation. 
At the threshold Dan met his sister. 
With every simulation of sisterly re- 
gard, she had thrown wide her arms to 
him, embracing his shabby figure fond- 
ly, following with a kiss of such warmth 
that the old man staggered. For a 
moment he stood perfectly stiff, yet 
half recoiling, in that over-fervent em- 
brace. He seemed to float in a delirium 
of requited love and violet perfume. 
Then came a volley of reproaches, coax- 
ings, cajoleries, and entreatments, all 
interspersed with questions, none of 
which waited for an answer. “Oh, Dan, 
Dan! How could you neglect me all 
this time? Have you forgotten how in- 
separable we used to be? How cold 
and loveless men are! Really, it all 
makes me very sad. But I will forgive 
you—that is, if you will promise not to 
stir from here till you have given proof 
of your affection. You must stay to 
dinner—tut, tut! not one word of pro- 
test, you dear old rascal—not a word ! 
Your looks? Oh, you are just splendid. 


Besides, everybody will be thinking of 


themselves, and won’t bother about you. 
Oh, you will meet some charming peo- 
ple. Have you forgotten, how quaint 
and roguish you used to be at repartee, 
Dan? No, you must dine with me— 
you simply must.” And poor Dan, who 
hadn’t uttered a syllable, suffered him- 
self to be led back to the mansion. 

As usual with the Monmoths on state 
occasions, the dinner was a very elab- 
orate affair. There were some English 
guests, who had crossed the sea to be 
present at the Van Elton wedding, and 
they must be duly impressed. Brother 
Dan sat simply in awe of everything. 
The banquet confirmed the conviction 
he had long held in his heart—that his 
dear sister was achieving too many of 
the rewards of virtue in this life to be 
assured of many in the next. To a 
man who had lived in a two-room apart- 
ment over a hen-house down the val- 
ley for many years, subsisting on clams 
which he dvg himself at low tide down 
the bay, with an occasional porgie 
hooked from the dock, and boiled beef 
and cabbage on Sunday, this banquet of 
the lesser gods was indeed a revelation. 

In order to shield her thorn, and so 
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save embarrassing lapses, Mrs. Mon- 
moth gave Dan the seat at her left, 
where she could answer every question 
put to him before he could gather his 
wits, and also interrupt with a back kick 
any of those aspiring sallies of repartee 
which made him so “ quaint and rogu- 
ish” of elder days. Dan seemed to 
live, move, and have his being in a hyp- 
notic trance, impelled by a superior 
power; and when Betty whispered in 
his ear that he must drain his glass of 


‘champagne to the depths with the toast 


to her Majesty, the Queen, the old 
Quaker glared at the myriad bubbles 
that danced upward like little demons 
in the enchanted fountain before him, 
making a wry face, but with consistent 
heroism swept down the icy draught, 
finding it—well, not half so pagan and 
grace-felling as he had believed it to be. 

But, if these delights amazed and won 
him, the poor relation was yet to be re- 
galed with greater bounties. The ban- 
quet done, Betty took her brother’s 
arm and drew him into a cosey nook, 
safe from eavesdroppers, in the grand 
conservatory, disclosing there the acme 
of her generosity. ‘ Dan,” she said, 
tenderly, stealing her arm about the 
old man, and lapsing into the familiar 
vernacular of old, “I am going to Paris 
very soon, perhaps to be gone for years. 
We know not what may happen before I 
return. Does thee know what is my 
dearest wish? It is to see thee made 
comfortable and happy before I leave.” 

The old Friend choked with sudden 
emotion. It seemed to prove the depth 
of his sister’s recantation for her long 
neglect when she addressed him in the 
accents of their childhood, “thee ” and 
“thy.” “God bless thee!” he whispered, 
brokenly. 

‘* Now tell me, brother,” she followed, 
“what thing, of all this world, would 
thee most love to have? If it be within 
my reasonable power, I promise thee, 
Dan, I will give it.” 

The kind eyes glistened with grateful 
tears. “If I may speak, sister,” he 
began, falteringly, “if I may tell thee 
my dearest wish, it is that I may be 
allowed to come back here—here, some- 
where on the dear old place—and so 
end my days ; for, of a truth, dear Betty, 
they will not be many.” 
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This pathetic appeal would have 
moved a heart of stone. It almost 
accomplished the greater miracle—per- 
suading the imperial Monmoth to his 
simple and childlike wish. Betty was 
deep in thought. 

“T could fit up the old granary down 
the meadow way, Betty,” followed the 
old man, plaintively, “ and could make a 
cosey home there all by myself, and be 
happy so, if thee will give me an acre 
of ground with it——_’” 


“T will give thee ten, Dan,” broke in’ 


the exultant voice, as if the speaker 
were intensely relieved that the prob- 
lem which she could not solve herself 
was thus instantly solved for her. 
“Come to-morrow, brother, and thee 
shall have the deed and take instant 
possession. I will allow an extra hun- 
dred dollars, too, to make the place in- 
habitable. There; am I not kind to 
thee, brother?” 

“Kind?” was the broken echo, like 
one grovelling before a shrine in the 
dust; ‘‘thee has proven an angel in a 
time of need, dear sister——” 

“To-morrow at ten, then,” was the 
sharp interruption. The Monmoth had 
risen, resuming her former austerity. 
“Will thee be on time ?” 

“Yes, thank God and thee, my sis- 
ter!” 

He would have said more, still cling- 
ing to the hem of her lace garment, but 
she repressed him with a flourish. “ Ex- 
cuse me now, Danny, dear. I have left 
my guests altogether too long. I must 
rejoin them. Good-night!” She em- 
braced him with warmth, moving back 
and glancing about guiltily as one who 
fears apprehension in a crime. 

“Good-night, and God bless thee, 
sister!” was the tender benediction; 
and then the old Quaker wandered 
away. 


III 


Wirutw a week Uncle Dan Downley, 
with the duly-executed deed in his in- 
side pocket, was able to seat himself 
upon the little porch before his cottage 
and bid defiance to all the world. In ap- 
pearance he was twenty years younger 


than on the day of his coming. Hope 
and content and an assurance for the 
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future had eradicated somewhat of the 
coward by compulsion, reinstating some 
of the hero by nature. And-as for the 
little octagonal kiosk, such a trans- 
formation! There was not one in the 
whole household that little May had not 
inspired. She had superintended the 
renovation, the carpentering, the paper- 
ing, painting, selecting the furniture, 
filling the flower-boxes in the windows 
from the conservatory, and adding that 
artistic feminine note which is a joy 
forever. More than once the young 
dominie fell to the task, knowing well 
that by so doing he would find a short- 
cut route into the maiden heart. The 
cottage was called “ Hawthorn Lodge,” 
and May ordered the gardener to plant 
about it a score of the classic shrubs to 
bear out the title. Uncle Dan was more 
than happy in his little Eden. About 
this time two strange incidents oc- 
curred. : 

It was an afternoon in June. The 
Quaker was seated before his door in an 
odor of self-gratylation, when Squire 
Bascome came on a curious visit. Of 
course he was full of delighted surprise 
at the great change in Uncle Dan’s con- 
dition. Then he settled down to busi- 
ness. 

“Daniel,” he began, “I need not say 
that you were a very lucky dog to get 
this little house and the ten acres out 
of the widow so easily. But let me tell 
you, had she known what I know now, 
she would never have been so generous.” 

The sinister tones chilled the old 
Friend. “I do not understand thee, 
Squire Bascome,” he said, sharply. 

“Plain enough,” resumed the other. 
“Do you remember our little conversa- 
tion down the valley? Well, Dan, I 
came up here and told your sister every- 
thing I knew about those papers in the 
Trust Company’s vaults. That is the 
reason the property was thrown at you.” 

There was a sudden tremor through 
the bowed frame of the listener, and the 
solemn face fell with a secret sorrow. 
“Ah, I feared as much, Squire,” he 
moaned, as if it were a bitter discovery 
to find this bounty of sisterhood robbed 
of all the sweetness of disinterest. 

“Feared ?” snarled the cynic; “ why 
you old reprobate, you know very well 
that you came up here scarce an hour 
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before me, to demand money yourself 
on the strength of those documents. 
Come now!” 

With a snort like a war-horse who 
feels the spurs dug into his side, the 
Friend leaped to his feet. “Thee must 
not say that, Squire Bascome, thee shall 
not say that; for, before God, it is not 
true! I came here to head thee off, 
sir x 

“What! after our agreement?” 

The trembling man sank back in his 
arm-chair, cowering with guilt. “Thee 
tempted me, Squire, thee tempted me 
to use those papers to a base end, and 
I fell. But after thee and thy vicious 
influences were no longer upon me, I 
hastened up here to ask my sister not to 
listen to thy petition, but to ignore it. 
I came to tell her that I would sign the 
quit-claim deed, and that I would have 
no hand in an unbrotherly procedure at 
this time of life, when mistakes are for 
eternity.” 

The face of the ex-magistrate was 
livid, and a bitter snarl envenomed the 
dart that struck deep into the old man’s 
heart. “And she refused to see you— 
you who came to do her this gracious 
deed at my expense—to my undoing. 

3ut now let me tell you something 

more. I have made the discovery that 
those Trust Company papers have been 
outlawed these twenty years. They are 
null and void.” 

The aged face lighted benevolently. 
“Thank heaven! ” he murmured. 

“Ay? And why so, pray?” 

‘‘Because thereby is removed all 
temptation to use them wrongfully, 
Squire. God knows that, after this 
bounty, it is not in my heart to lift a 
finger against the giver, whatever the 
motive in the gift.” 

“That’s all well enough, Dan,” per- 
sisted the diplomat ; ‘but where do I 
come in for my compensation? Are 
you to be snugly housed here in conse- 
quence of my clever bit of scheming, 
while I, who did all the labor, sir, am 
to be left out in the cold?” 

There was a sudden gleam of fun in 
the old Quaker’s eye. ‘Thee may have 
the back room, Squire,” he said. 

To a man who lived in the finest old 
mansion on all Long Island, this thrust 
was impertinent to say the least. “I 
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must haye money, Dan,”.said the Squire, 
with a malicious leer under the jutting 
brows. ‘And how are you to pay me 
unless we withhold the truth from the 
widow, and put the screws on for a few 
hundred more ?” 

“Tt must not be!” was the solemn 
interruption. “Wait a little, Squire. 
I have plans; never fear. You shall be 
paid everything I owe you, for I shall 
soon be rich.” 

Those words seemed like the puling 
vagaries of an imbecile. The tactician 
watched the shabby pleader with min- 
gled anger and contempt. Then, lest he 
should say all that was in his mordant 
soul, he took up his heavy cane and 
moved away. 

Bound now on a new bit of strategy 
to recoup himself, the Squire drew near 
the Monmoth mansion by a circuitous 
route. He was surprised to confront 
Mrs. Monmoth there in earnest converse 
with a tall, city-aired stranger on the 
wide veranda. With a flourish the 
hostess beckoned the ex-magistrate. 
* Judge,” she said, “I wish you to come 
to my assistance, please.” Then as the 
magistrate approached—“ First of all, 
allow me to make you acquainted with 
—er—I beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Harkness, Madam ; John Harkness, 
of Harkness, Doyle & Day, Wall Street, 
New York,” said the stranger, handing 
the Squire a card. 

“Exactly. And this is my old friend, 
Judge Bascome, Mr. Harkness—our 
family counsel and adviser. The gentle- 
man comes on a peculiar mission,” fol- 
lowed Mrs. Monmoth, turning to the 
Squire, who was studying the stranger 
with that natural suspicion of the pro- 
vincial for the urban type. ‘He comes 
to negotiate for some sort of mineral 
spring which, he has been informed, is 
somewhere on the place here.” : 

“Ah, yes,” said the Squire, after a 
moment, seemingly much relieved at 
the safe turn of affairs. “I remember 
very well. Your grandfather, Mrs. 
Monmoth, discovered it, and I believe 
it was said to have cured his rheumatism 
miraculously.” 

“That's it, sir, that’s it,” broke in 
the promoter with enthusiasm. 

“Go on, Judge,” urged the hostess, 
breathlessly. 
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“Oh, there is nothing more, save 


perhaps the fact that your fatHer built 


a sort of bathing-house over it.’ But i¢ 
was not long used for that purpose.” 

“But where—what building, Judge?” 

“ The little octagonal kiosk down the 
meadow, Mrs. Monmoth. In fact, it is 
the very one which your brother Dan 
has turned into a cottage re 

He paused, for the woman had given 
a little gasp and laid her finger upon 
her lip, commanding silence with a look. 
‘‘Mr. Harkness,” she said, rising, ‘‘ you 
will excuse the Judge and myself one 
moment, please. I wish to confer with 
him confidentially.” 

“Certainly, Madam,” said the stranger, 
rising. 

Down the broad veranda the hostess 
led her fellow-schemer, making a turn, 
and waving him to a seat where she felt 
they might be safe from eavesdroppers. 

There was a motionless hammock, 
seemingly filled with shawls, swung 
across the end of the veranda near them. 

“Now, Squire,” began the enlightener, 
“it is needless to say that when I gave 
my brother Dan that little piece of 
property down the meadow, I had no 
idea that there was a gold mine under it.” 

“‘Gold mine ?” echoed the listener. 

“Well, not exactly that, perhaps ; but 
nevertheless too much of a fortune to 
lose. Do you know what that cute old 
good-for-nothing ofa brother of mine has 
done? He begged that cottage of me, 
knowing very well that there was a 
mineral spring under it. He has taken 
samples of the water to the analysts in 
the city, and they have made the aston- 
ishing discovery that it is medicinally 
the exact counterpart of the Black For- 
est mineral springs which draw hun- 
dreds of rheumatics over the ocean 
every year. It is very valuable—in 
fact, unique. Well, these promoters 
propose to build a sanitarium over the 
spring, and offer me $20,000 for a half 
interest, if it yields a hundred gallons 
a day, of which there seems to be no 
doubt in the minds of the experts. Do 
you see the cleverness of that old fox? 
Why, he has had his prospectors and 
chemists and promoters and what not 
up here day after day for weeks, and no 
one has been the wiser. Now what do 
you think of that?” 
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The Squire seemed staggered. “ And 
I thought he was such a fool!” he 
moaned. ‘I don’t believe he realizes 
its worth, Mrs. Monmoth ” 

“Then he must not,” was the swift 
rejoinder. ‘Now, see here, Squire, we 
must manage to keep the secret from 
him, buy back the property for a pit- 
tance, and house him somewhere else.” 

The Squire bent far forward. “Easier 
than that,” he said ; “I will show you a 
way to gain instant control of the prop- 
erty without a cent of loss.” 

“How, pray?” 

“Your deed to Dan Downley is not 
recorded.” 

* Well, what of that?” said the other, 
mystified. 

“ A deed is invalid until it is recorded, 
Madam. Execute another deed to me 
in trust for the purpose of making this 
transfer to the promoters of the sanita- 
rium scheme, and I will hustle over to 
Jamaica to-night with it.” 

The Monmoth paused. Her soul was 
between two fires—greed-inflamed and 
conscience-wounded. ‘ But that seems 
rather —er—underhand, don’t you 
think ?” 

“It’s business, Madam. If you went 
to Dan to get that deed back, do you 
think you would succeed? Well, I 
guess not!” The speaker now grew 
almost melodramatic. “Shall I tell you 
something more? I have had expert 
advice on those Trust docu- 
ments. They are outlawed, Madam, 
not worth old rags. Your title-grants 
are unimpeachable.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the astonished 
woman, growing majestic, “and I actu- 
ally gave away a fortune under the delu- 
sion that I was saving myself a calam- 
ity?” 

“That's about it, Madam.” 

“Then I hesitate no longer. Draw 
up the new deed instantly, and I will 
sign it. James will drive you over to 
the recorder’s office to-night. Is that 
settled ?” 

“Tt is settled, Madam,” said the 
Squire, rising. “And I congratulate 
you upon your good sense and diplo- 
macy.” 

The low voices of the two schemers 
in retreat had no more than died away, 
when a little figure lying unseen in the 
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embrace of the moveless hammock gave 
a quick stir. It was a maiden, scarlet 
with wonder, with shame, defiance, and 
resolve. For the instant the thunder- 
struck eavesdropper listened to the re- 
treating footsteps, then she slid out 
upon her tiptoes, and ran like a deer 
through the old garden in the direction 
of ‘Hawthorn Lodge.” As she neared 
the spot which had now grown sacred 
to her indeed, she lifted her eyes, slow- 
ing her pace with forced composure. 

The silent old hermit was seated 
there before his little demi-Eden in un- 
disturbed reverie. A twig broke under 
the light footfall, and Uncle Dan turned 
nervously. “Oh, ‘tis only thee, eh, 
little May? I thought perhaps r 

“_— it was someone more welcome, 
Uncle Dan ?” 

“Oh, no one could be that, dearie. 
But, to tell the truth, I have been 
watching all day for a man who was 
to come up from the city to see me on 
important business. I am greatly dis- 
turbed that he has not arrived.” 

The little solace drew nearer. ‘The 


one you are waiting for will not come, 


Uncle,” she said, with a significant 
glance, choking. 

There was something in that voice 
and look that perplexed the listener. 
“Why not?” he murmured. 

“ Because, Uncle Dan, he is already 
here.” 

Surprise now gave’ way to alarm. 
“ Where—where ? ” 

“On the veranda yonder—there, with 
mamma and Squire Bascome.” 

A sort of sickness seemed to come 
over the quaking frame. The face of 
anguish was perfectly colorless. There 
was a prevision of evil before him. 
“What can they do?” he moaned. 
“Have I not the deed ?” 

He had drawn forth the precious doc- 
ument, thrusting it out in his lank 
hand. May gave it only a quick glance, 
turning away to hide her tears. The 
oll man caught the mystery of that 
1ook. “What do they mean, child?” 
he gasped. “Tell me is it possible— 
can it be possible that they are now 
conspiring to rob me of even this last 
little God’s bounty, here—here almost 
at my journey’s end?” Then as no 
answering word refuted the terrible 
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impeachment, he followed confidently, 
“ But how can they? Here is the deed 
—the deed !——” 

“Ts it recorded, Uncle Dan?” said 
May, with deep meaning. 

“ N—n—no; but what of that?” 

“It is worthless until it is. For in 
the meanwhile may they not execute 
another deed and record it ahead of 
this one?” 

For a moment the nerveless old man 
sat like one turned to stone. The silent 
watcher at his side was alarmed at the 
change which came over him. She 
caught the document as it fluttered 
down from the palsied hand; then 
reaching up, she encircled with com- 
forting tenderness that white coronal of 
hair. ‘“ Never fear, dear Uncle Dan,” 
she whispered, determinedly, “I shall 
soon settle all that for you.” 

* How, child?” he queried, grasping 
at a.ray of hope. 

“T shall take this deed over to Ja- 
maica to-night myself, and get the re- 
corder’s receipt for it. Then let come 
what will.” 

“ Thee ?—thee will do that for me, 
little May? Impossible! It is growing 
dark, and, besides, thee may be discov- 
ered. 4 

“Fear nothing, Uncle Dan,” came 
the strong, womanly comfort into his 
sick heart, “fear nothing. Leave it all 
tome. Can you not trust little May— 
your little May ?” 

The trembling old Quaker passed his 
arms about the girlish form, letting fall 
his wrinkled brow upon the fluttering 
bosom, all solace and, indeed, salvation 
now. “I trust thee, child!” he mur- 
mured, with a half-sob, “I trust thee, 
dearie; for the good God knows that, 
other than thee, I have no friend on 
earth—no, none; so heaven guide and 
keep thee.” 

For an instant they remained in si- 
lent communion. Then, with a light 
whisper of good cheer, the young girl 
broke from the clinging embrace and 
hurried away. 


IV 


May Monmorn drew near the old 
mansion, by a side path, her heart beat- 
ing fast. She glanced up the dusty 
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road. The young rector of St. An- 
drew’s was approaching leisurely on the 
rear seat of a tandem—so leisurely, in 
fact, that he seemed bound to assure a 
faultless freshness of face and attire on 
his arrival. Then she remembered she 
had promised him a twilight spin. 
What providence! May gave a little 
whistle like a hunter who happens upon 
unexpected big game; then ran like a 
deer to intercept the rector before his 
presence could be known at the mansion. 

As the new-comer drew near he began 
with an apt salutation, but was cut short 
by an uplifted hand. “Hush! not a 
word, Mr. Langham.” Then, coming 
closer, with an air of conspiracy that 
caused the dominie to flounder from his 
wheel, she said, in low tones, “Do you 
want to do me an everlasting favor? 
Stay right here under the trees till I 
return. Do you understand?” 

The man of the cloth stood still, as in 
a trance. Then he settled down ona 
log while May sped back. ‘‘ Most ex- 


traordinary !” murmured the dominie. 
Soon May returned, very trim and 
petite in her light cycling costume, and 


with a more determined look upon her 
face than ever. Such a living image of 
her mother in her rageful moments was 
the fair creature, that the dominie shud- 
dered to behold it. He wondered if he 
would ever have the courage to say all 
in his heart to one who could crush 
him. with a look. 

Without a word of explanation, May 
hopped into the forward saddle. “‘Come, 
we must work hard. They are al- 
most———” She paused, glancing ap- 
prehensively over her shoulder, and just 
in time to catch a glimpse of the old 
white mare, driven by James, in a light 
buggy, from the big gate, the tall, 
straight form of the Squire beside the 
coachman. To her relief, the carriage 
turned to the left. “That means they 
are going to take the short-cut route by 
Queens,” murmured the young girl, as 
the dominie was settling himself into the 
saddle. ‘‘We shall go around by Flush- 
ing, and beat them. It is a race for 
life. Get to work, Mr. Langham, get 
to work!” 

“A race for life?” echoed Langham. 

Phey were offatafair pace. “ Whith- 
er away?” said Langham, jauntily. 


“Jamaica. Get to work!” 

“Why,” exclaimed the other, caleu- 
lating, “ that’s fourteen miles!” 

“ Nothing of the kind. It’s eighteen 
and more, around by Flushing. But 
the plank-road through Hollis and 
Queens is impassable, while this is all 
macadam. Besides, they are going that 
way. Work!” 

Each time that swift little syllable 
fell more indomitably, the young man 
bent lower over his handle-bar. ‘“ What 
time must we be there?” he ventured 
to ask at last, not daring to solve the 
mystery. 

* Any time—so long as we are ahead 
of them!” was the quick reply. 

That emphasized pronoun held the 
listener. What a strange mission was 
this! The very strangeness of it all 
thrilled him pleasantly. He asked no 
more questions, venerating that silence, 
digging his toes into the rat-traps. 
The tandem flew along like a winged 
sprite. 

Reaching Flushing somewhat out of 
breath, the scorchers slowed up a little, 
and passed through the lovely village, 
under long archways of verdure, toward 
the Jamaica turnpike. It was growing 
dark now; and by the stone bridge, 
at the foot of the big hill, they were 
obliged to halt and light the lanterns, 
one at the fork, the other at the post. 
Then they resumed the way with mon- 
osyllabic reserve, seeming to gather 
streneth with the renewed effort. 

They reached the summit of the hill, 
only to discover a cloud of threatening 
proportions bearing down upon them 
from the south-east. Along its leaden 
flanks now and then darted a vivid flash 
of lightning. Neither spoke. May was 
bunched up over the handle-bar, as if 
the sight of the new embarrassment 
oppressed her, yet served to drive her 
deeper to her task. Langham noted 
the heroic resolve of his leader ; and, 
repairing his zeal, resolved then and 
there to go down to the uttermost 
depths of Tophet if only she led the 
way. 

Up and down these undulations they 
swept, around curves at terrific speed, 
over bridges and through tunnels of 
wood where the rising wind shrieked, 
the tall trees swayed and groaned, and 
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strange shapes seemed ever bursting 
from the thicket to throw themselves 
prostrate in their pathway. The dark- 
ness was now Stygian. The sky above 
was rayless, save when flashes of light- 
ning seemed to strike them blind. Once 
the little heroine turned just as a vivid 
flash lighted up the bent profile behind 
her, and she saw that it was scarlet, 
drawn with desperation, drenched, yet 
defiant. Suddenly, on an incline, the 
front wheel struck a stone, and one lan- 
tern fell with a crash. The ring of brok- 
en glass told the story ; and on they 
plunged by the light of the none too- 
vivid flame at the fork. Then a huge 
drop of rain fell splashing upon the 
brave girl’s forehead. It was very cold. 
“ Work !” she whispered, ‘“ work ! ” 

The uncanny call to arms strained the 
dominie to higher tension, but he felt 
himself slowly going to pieces. “ We 
can't keep this up much further,” he 
gasped, after a long, strong pull. 

“We must—we must, to the end!” 
came the superior command. 

On and on they plunged through the 
thick night, Langham with his teeth 
hard set, panting, and furious with re- 
solve. They were dashing through a 
long, dense, and ghostly stretch of wood. 
Suddenly, in the very midst, the eagle 
eye of the watcher at the front descried 
the outlines of two forms. Directly in 
the highway they stood, stolid and im- 
movable. May’s heart leaped into her 
throat. She rang the bell violently, 
but there was no stir. She tried to 
scream out, but could not utter a sound. 
It seemed no more than a second before 
the tandem was upon them. 

“Halt! Halt!” 

The command of the strangers in a 
chorus sounded weird and unearthly in 
the chill night. The blood seemed to 
freeze in the scorchers’ veins. They 
would have obeyed, but the awful mo- 
mentum swept them upon the obstruc- 
tions ere they were aware. Leaping 
aside just in time, the pedals grazed 
the scoundrels’ forms on either side; 
and then, crouching in knots over their 
handle- bars, the flyers made a mad rush 
for liberty amid a volley of curses, fol- 
lowed by “ Crack, crack!” and the om- 
inous zipp of bullets by their ears. 
Neither spoke on that wild flight, nor 


could they have done so, coiled up and 
straining every nerve and tendon. 

The dominie would have broken the 
abhorrent spell at last had not at that 
very moment the rain burst upon them 
with sudden and shocking fury. It was 
like a blow full in the face, with a 
strong head-wind walling up before 
them. The intervals between the sharp 
cuts of lightning and the bellowings of 
thunder were appalling for darkness 
and silence. Then, heaven be praised ! 
they reached the brow of the last great 
hill; and before them there, not a mile 
distant, lay the village of Jamaica, with 
its spires and towers gleaming in the 
lightning flashes against the solid 
night, and the welcoming lamps spread 
out before them like broad arms beck- 
oning them to shelter and safety. The 
glad sight sent sweet encouragement 
into the fluttering bosoms, and May 
straightened, lifting her feet to the 
coasters. 

“This is 
dominie, panting. 
must not coast it 

“Coast!” said May. And he coasted. 

Langham had clung to the pedals till 


said the 
We 


a terrible hill,” 
“I know it. 


they all but tore his joints from the 
sockets, then resigned himself to Fate 


and his superior officer. Bending far 
forward, almost over the young girl’s 
shonlder, he scanned the steep declivity 
ahead. May felt the hot breath upon 
her neck, and it stirred her strangely. 
A thousand vivid imaginings flashed 
before her. Then she laughed ; but it 
was a strange laugh, and quickly cut 
short, for she was seized with a new 
apprehension. ‘Look! what’s that 
ahead ?” 

“ Where ?” 

“There, there ! 
quick! There’s trouble 

The dominie made a quick struggle, 
then gave it up. ‘‘Impossible,” he 
moaned. “I can’t catch the pedals.” 

“You must, you must!” She was 
digging the sole of her shoe into the 
front tiré, and her tiny foot seemed 
resting on a coal of fire. 

“What is it?” he cried, in an agony 
of fear. 

“T don’t know,” 
answer. “I can’t see. 
—TI think it’s a cow 


Take the pedals, 


” 


was the breathless 
I think, though 
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There was another lurid sheet of 
lightning, a long, low bellow, then came 
the collision. After that a silence—a 
long and terrible silence. 

It was some moments before the 
cyclists recovered themselves after the 
appalling crash. When they did, they 
found that they were lying on ,either 
side of the road. Each was waiting, 
with a beating heart, for some sign of 
recognition from the other, fearing that 
it would never come. 

‘** Yes,” said May at last, ‘I am sure 
now ; it was a cow.” 

The dominie laughed like a fiend in 
spite of himself. “Hurt, little heroine?” 
he said, shaking himself from the slip- 
pery clay at the road-side. 

“Not a bit. I landed head-foremost 
in a sand-heap.” 

Langham was at her side in an in- 
stant ; but she had already sprung up, 
pulling herself together. “I must be 
a sight though,” she said with womanly 
instinct evenin peril. ‘ Whenever these 
lightning-flashes come, Tom, please to 
turn your head the other way, won't 
you, like a good fellow ?” 

“Tom!” The first time in all her lit- 
tle life that she had addressed the dom- 
inie thus familiarly sent the grateful 
blood into his heart. He laughed, and 
with a joy that thrilled his very mar- 
rows; for he accounted himself the 
most fortunate man alive, despite pres- 
ent predicaments. “ You are the pluck- 
iest girl I ever met in all my life, little 
May,” he said, exultantly. “I wish I 
had half your splendid courage e 

“What are you doing there?” 
queried after a strange moment. 

“ Trying to find the wreckage.” 

“Let it lie there. I felt the wheel go 
to pieces under me the instant we struck 
that poor cow P 

“Poor cow? Drat that cow!” 

“Come; we haven't a moment to 
lose.” May had started off toward the 
village lights at a brisk pace, and Lang- 
ham hurried on to overtake her, lest 
she wander too far beyond him. At 
her side he offered the brave one his 
arm, and she took it clingingly. The 
gentle, confiding pressure sent a deli- 
cious thrill through all his being. Ah, 
what were thunders and lightnings, and 
tempests, and highwaymen, and col- 


she 
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lisions to him now who was treading 
through the ether of conscious love, 
walking upon the pinnacles of hope ? 

Splash, splash they swept on toward 
the distant lights, silent but thinking 
much and happy so. After a time the 
young rector turned and almost whis- 
pered, for want of a better thing to say, 
“Little May, aren’t you afraid ?” 

“Afraid?” ‘was the tender 
dear, no! 
you with me? 
ruptly, choking. 

“Thank you,” he said, with much 
fervency. 

Another long pause. The rain con- 
tinued to pelt them, but they no longer 
heeded. Indeed, it was almost like 
music in their ears, a baptism of favor, 
a promise of peace and heart’s-ease after 
the raging storm. 

‘‘Awful ride, that—eh?” said Lang- 
ham. 

“Awfully jolly, you mean!” was the 
courageous response. 

The dominie seemed amazed. 
honestly mean that, little May?” 

“Honestly and truly, Tom. I wish 
that my ride all through life might be 
just as jolly, just as thrilling, and to 
just as good a purpose 

“And on a tandem, too, little May?” 

* Yes.” The word escaped ere she 
was aware. 

The young man’s heart was on fire. 
* And—and with the same mate, too, 
little May ?” 

The young girl did not answer save 
with a little gasp. She seemed to re- 
alize at last whither all this was leading, 
and it half frightened her. She was 
clinging none the less tightly, however. 
Crash, bang! came the thunders. Slip, 
splash! they plunged on over the rain- 
swept way. But they were in paradise 
for all that. 

Suddenly the lover halted, the bur- 
den of his heart too great to carry 
further. ‘Little May,” he said, turning 
sharply, “if I could only see your face 
now—if I only could, I would tell you 
something.” 

“ But you mustn’t. You wouldn’t say 
anything pleasant if you did. I’ve a 
right, I tell you. You promised to turn 
away whenever the lightning came——” 


¢ 


They were speaking as through a 


echo ; 


Why should I be? Aren’t 
She paused ab- 


” 


“You 
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solid wall of black, clinging to each 
other there in the tempest. A quick 
sheet of flame lighted up all the heavy- 
ens. For the instant into that mud- 
splashed face, scarlet and yet illumined 
with a divine revelation, the young 
rector gazed. 


It was enough. “ Little May, little 


May!” cried the trembling man, seizing 
the swaying form and folding it closer, 
“T love you! 

There was another collision. It might 
not have been so violent as the first, 
but it was of far more lasting effect 
upon two lives and destinies. 


” 


Scarcely half an hour later two much- 
bedraggled, but still triumphant, souls 
came arm in arm down the stone steps 


PEPE EL 


By Andrew 


“T7IVA toro! viva, viva!” The long 
and excited shouts of ten thou- 
sand people sounded strangely 

through the fast-gathering shades of 

night. It was almost complete dark- 
ness, and had it not been for the light 
of the many little wax matches held by 
almost every individual of the crowd, 
nothing would have shown how the 
long-favored Pepe el Cubano had met 
his death. A favorite he had been for 
many years, but two months ago, some- 
how, they had not given him what he 
considered his fair share of applause. 
Though he was only a banderillero and 
not an espada, he had expected to meet 
with many vivas, and things of more 
value. Could he not remember how, 
when first he had entered the ring, 
they had shouted and acclaimed; and 

when, for the first time, seated in a 

chair, he had placed the banderillas so 

quickly and so neatly that even the 

President had thrown him his cigar- 

case filled with excellent Havanas? The 

many dollars, rings, pins, and ciga- 
rettes he had picked up that memorable 
day, the first of a series continued 
through the years! And now!—he said 
to himself, “‘I have not changed ; I am 
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of the County Register’s mansion in 
Jamaica. The young lady held a flutter- 
ing bit of paper in her clinched hand, 
her head poised high as if she had been 
that night victorious, in more than one 
heart’s wish, against a thousand adver- 
sities. As they passed through the gate 
they were compelled to make room for 
a tall, commanding shape that had just 
alighted from a carriage at the curb- 
stone, and was pressing hurriedly on 
into the Register’s home. Confronting 
him, the little sibyl in the mud-splashed 
frock waved a significant bit of paper 
under the old man’s nose. It was the 
honorable Register’s receipt for the 
Dan Downley deed. 

** Good-evening, Squire,” was all she 
said. 


CUBANO 
Mackenzie 


still the same Pepe e] Cubano, as clever, 
as quick, as daring—what can they 
mean?” and he almost felt angry with 
them ; then, thinking that with the next 
bull he would show them that neither 
his hands nor his feet had lost their 
cunning, he rested against the inner 
barrier and patiently waited for another 
bull to be brought in. 

The scene took place in the old Colon 
bull-ring, in the City of Mexico, in June, 
a dozen years ago. The bull-ring was 
then a dilapidated structure, capable of 
containing from ten to twelve thousand 
people, the seats rising one above the 
other, gallery fashion, almost touching 
the clouds it seemed, as you looked up 
from the lowest row ; while above them 
and around the ring were three tiers of 
boxes ; and on the part forming their 
roof a promenade on which the employees 
of the ring and their friends watched 
the proceedings below. 

Pepe el Cubano had appeared in the 
Mexican ring some five or six years 
before. Completely unknown to the 
toreros of that time, having brought 
with him no letters of introduction or 
recommendation from the profession of 
either Havana or Spain, he had applied 
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to old Juan Castro, then the principal 
of the Colon ring, who immediately 
had engaged him, and that for the fight 
the following Sunday when the great 
Spanish fighter, El Ingles, would kill 
his first bull in Mexico. Pepe—or rather 
José Aldana—had presented himself to 
Juan Castro, merely asking to be em- 
ployed as a capeador; but on the day of 
the fight, the two banderilleros having 
been carried from the ring, nearly killed 
by the first two bulls, Castro heard him 
say to one of his companions : 

“ What fools they are ; even I could 
do better than that, and I am almost a 
new man.” 

And his companion answered, ‘“ With 
these bulls I would not like to try it, and 
I have been in the profession for ten 
years.” 

“What!” had exclaimed Pepe, “ ten 
years and no more than this ?” 

“Si, Sefior, and no more than this; 
we will see what you will do in that 
time.” 

Castro then had come forward and 
dared him to confront the next bull, one 
just brought from Spain, the fiercest of 
the five that were to fight that day, and 
he had accepted the challenge. The bull, a 
short-necked, short-horned animal, had 
immediately on entering the ring charged 
the picador, knocked down the horse, and 
killed its rider. How well he remem- 
bered the vivas and bravos with which 
it had been greeted when the second 
picador was carried from the ring, and 
the cries of the mad people to have 
others brought in, and when the bugle 
sounded for banderilleros the oaths and 
curses which had been so freely launched 
at the President for his refusal! How 
his companion had sneered at him when 
he seized the banderillas and asked for 
achair! “A chair?” Castro had cried ; 
and then, remembering that he was but 
a boy and that this, probably, was his 
- first appearance as a banderillero, for he 
did not then wear the queue which dis- 
tinguishes them, had warned him not 
to take the chair, and how he (Pepe) 
had said that never again would he be 
dared in any Mexican bull-ring, and, tak- 
ing the chair, had placed it in the centre 
of the ring. How at his boyish appear- 
ance and with the chair prepared to do 
the banderillas de la silla, a feat then 
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rarely performed with success, the 
people had shouted and viva’d, and al- 
most became mad with delight. Ah, 
well he remembered the delicious fear 
he had felt when he saw the bull had 
perceived him, and how, pawing the 
ground, tormented with the cloaks of 
the capeadores, it had at last rushed at 
him ; and how he had risen from the 
chair just in time, placed the banderil- 
las skilfully and firmly in the mad 
brute’s shoulders, felt its hot breath in 
his face, and then heard the yell of tri- 
umph from the mob. He had never ex- 
perienced that sensation since, but how 
delightful it was; how pleasant the 
feelings he enjoyed on hearing his name 
shouted by ten thousand throats; and 
now to enter the ring, to perform the 
same feat even before bulls more terri- 
ble than that first one, and to be met 
with an almost complete silence, some 
even hissing from the sol side, was 
what he could not understand. The 
people in the boxes and sombra had 
applauded as usual, which proved that 
he had not lost his cunning ; what, then, 
had he done, that he had lost the sym- 
pathies of the people a torero loves best, 
the people who rule, who alone can 
praise or damn—the common people. 
He knewof nothing. Surely his deser- 
tion of Lola could not be the cause. 
“fo was tired of the girl; the girl, he 
we veved, was tired of him. No; it 
could not be that. What then, could 
it be? The people, in any case, would 
not be interested in any love affair of his. 

Looking around, he saw the usual 
Sunday and feast-day scene—the gayly 
dressed, smiling, and laughing ladies in 
the boxes; the dark-coated, smoking 
men packed into almost a solid mass in 
the sombra, while, on the other side, 
the people—his judges and his jury— 
shouting and laughing as the espada 
gracefully avoided the onset of the bull. 
But surely he knew that face—there, 
close to where the band was playing— 
was not that Lola? No, it could not 
be, for had not she said that never again 
would she enter a ring where he was 
fighting, unless to see him die? Yes, 
it was she. What, then, was she doing 
here? He knew, and he almost smiled 
at the thought, that, in this fight, 
he would not die; it was impossible ; 
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and then the superstitious Cuban invol- 
untarily made the sign of the cross. 
Die! Of course not. But what had 
brought her here? Perhaps she wanted 
to make friends again. Well, he was 
agreeable, for, since she had left him, he 
had missed her. Without doubt, that 
was the reason. Ready to be the first 
to applaud—well, he would give her 
reason to be the first. 

Lola Galvez. a half-Indian girl of 
the lowest class, but beautiful as a sum- 
mer’s afternoon dream, had been with 
him ever since his first success. Child- 
ish and petulant, like all her race, now 
leaving him at some fancied slight, now 
returning in tears and begging forgive- 
ness, her moods ever changing, never 
once the same, she had captivated him 
as a young and playful child often cap- 
tivates a grown man. He never really 
had loved her, but he was not sure’; and, 
at last, after five years’ rain and sun- 
shine, he had told her never to come 
near him again; that he loved Concha, 
her friend. She had been magnificently 
angry, and left, telling him that the 
next time she entered a bull-ring where 
He 


he was, she would see him die. 
had laughed then; but somehow he 
could not get rid of a feeling of fear— 
it had clung to him during the last two 


months. But his leaving Lola could 
not affect him with the people. Still, 
why had they been so cold to him? It 
was curious. Leaning against the bar- 
ricade, watching the face of Lola, these 
thoughts passed vaguely through his 
mind, 

What a time El Ingles was in kill- 
ing that bull! Would he never finish ? 
Shrugging his shoulders, he lit a ciga- 
rette, and indolently watched the scene. 

The bull—a magnificent specimen 
from Atenco, a noted “ ganaderia” in 
Northern Mexico—the blood dropping 
slowly from the almost countless wounds 
inflicted by the picadores and bande- 
rilleros, was fiercely pawing the ground, 
the espada coolly eying it, and wait- 
ing for the moment in which it would 
raise its head. It paid not the slight- 
est heed to the continually waving 
muleta, but pawed and pawed. At last 
a shout from the crowd of “ Cobarde, 
cobarde,” arose, and, as if in anger at 
this insult, it raised its head, and see- 
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ing the ever-flaunting cloak almost at 
its nose, prepared forarush. Too late, 
toro! too late! El Ingles has only 
waited for this movement ; the first step 
forward, the first upward movement of 
your head, and all is over. Now, toro, 
hold your own! Hardly had he moved 
when the gleam of a sword-blade was 
seen through the lights, and the toro has 
dropped, pierced to the heart. A cry 
of delight broke from the crowd, and 
El Ingles appears, bowing and smiling, 
in front of the President’s box. 

Soon the toril gate is opened and a 
black brute slowly enters the ring, 
heeding not the dart stabbed into his 
shoulders as he leaves the gate. Coolly 
he walks to the centre and gazes won- 
deringly around. Inquisitively he ap- 
pears to look and wonder. But what 
can these gayly colored men with red 
cloaks mean? why do they wave and 
shake them before him? He cannot 
understand it, and half in indignation, 
half in fear, he turns and moves tow- 
ard the gate by which he has entered. 
Finding it closed, he again turns and 
looks at the crowd, now angrily shout- 
ing at the Empresario for allowing an 
“old cow” to enter the ring. The 
capeadores, however, think him no “old 
cow,” by the cautious way they gather 
around and shake their cloaks; the 
picador standing firmly in his stirrups, 
his barbed lance in rest, looks for a 
moment, and then sinks back in the 
saddle, remarking to a man near, “ He is 
not of much use,” but he still keeps his 
lance in rest and his eye watching every 
movement. The people shout and yell 
“ Toro, toro! toro, toro!” but soon 
change their calls of derision into one 
great shout of ‘ Bravo toro, bravo!” 
which makes the people driving in the 
Paseo murmur to each other, “ What a 
glorious fight; how I wish I were 
there!” 

The brute, goaded into courage by the 
shouting of the mob, had attacked the 
picador, who had broken the lance-point 
in its shoulder. Over rolled the horse, 
the man underneath, and only with the 
greatest difficulty could the capeadores 
draw the animal away. Soon they were 
running in all directions, the bull ca- 
reering around, now jumping the inner 
barrier, now, when turned back by a 
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closed door, regaining the ring and 
charging the thick wooden -barricade. 
At last, feeling tired of rushing at dead 
walls, he slowly walked to the centre of 
the ring and pawed the ground with his 
feet. Now once more the capeadores 
surround him, again he pursues them 
around and around, and meeting a pica- 
dor in his way, over go horse and man. 
He is blind with fury and pain; the 
broken lance-head, sinking deeper with 
each movement, goads him to a pitch of 
madness that cannot contain itself, and 
he runs and doubles, clearing every- 
thing out of his way. The howling hell 
of people only adds to his pace. But 
listen! What noise is that? Why do 
these men grasp the colored paper-rib- 
boned darts ; and why does one carry a 
chair and place it in the centre of the 
ring? He almost appeared to forget 
the intense agony he was suffering, and 
stood and gazed, not in peace, however, 
for a capeador comes and waves his 
cloak in his face. 

The sound was the bugle of the Pres- 
ident ordering the entrance of the ban- 
derilleros. Two throw aside their cloaks, 
seize the darts, and enter the ring, one 
carrying a chair. The people in the 
boxes and sombra clap their hands 
and remark excitedly, ‘Now we shall 
see some skill.” Those in the sol utter 
not a word, for is it not Pepe el 
Cubano, and has he not said that we 
were not worth fighting for, and called 
us Indians and dogs? At least Lola 


said so. She was his mistress, and, 
therefore, it must be true. The ac- 
cursed Empresario, why employ a man 
who despised them? Why place him 
twice in the ring the same afternoon ? 
Were there not many others who could 
do the same trick? though not with the 
same skill and grace, they half-sorrow- 
fully admitted ; and many of them ex- 
tinguished the little wax lights in order 
that he might not see so well. 

Pepe el Cubano, seated lightly on the 
edge of a chair, was not looking at the 
bull, who was so curiously regarding 
him, but had his'eyes turned to where 
Lola was seated, eagerly watching him, 
speaking quickly to a companion at her 
side. ‘Concha, it looks like,” he said 
to himself ; “but, que me importa.” The 
bull, excited by the waving cloaks of 
the capeadores, rushes forward. Pepe 
prepares for its charge. Almost flying, 
dashes the animal to him. He is ready ; 
and now he almost can feel its hot and 
blood-smelling breath on his face. But 
who calls “Pepe, Pepe?” Involunta- 
rily his eyes turn to where the cry comes 
from—a roar of fear and horror re- 
sounds through the ring—a woman’s 
shrill laugh—a body and chair rise in 
the air—the gayly colored dress of green 
and gold gleams for a moment, is fol- 
lowed by a heavy thud—then the loud 
cries of “Vivatoro ! viva, viva!” and the 
people driving in the Paseo once more 
murmur sadly to each other, ‘‘ What a 
glorious fight ; how I wish I were there!” 


INSPIRATION 


By Jobn Stuart Thomson 


Sweet thoughts are whisp’ring in my loved one’s ears, 
Soft as the zephyrs at the gate of morn ; 

Oh! surely wooing music ’tis she hears, 
That smiles and tears her dewy eyes adorn. 

So does: the breeze, o’er Hybla’s meadows blowing, 


Catch up the hummings 


of the spring’s content, 


And melt the young Theocritus to sighs, 
That, almost without knowing, 
He breathes bucolics; or blue flow’rs, dew-sprent, 
Move him to lyrics on Sicilian eyes. 





THE SCHEME OF CLIFFORD HAVAMORE 
By Tom Hall : 


Beach Mr. Clifford Havamore 

lived at the Seaview House, while 
Miss Burlingame lived with her moth- 
er very quietly at their elegant villa 
about half a mile away. Miss Burlin- 
game considered the “society” at the 
hotel, “ youngsters, very decidedly,” and 
as she came to the beach for real rest 
from the ardors of the New York sea- 
son, the Seaviewers saw little or noth- 
ing of her. Once each season, however, 
the Burlingames gave a very correct 
german for such of the Seaviewers 
as were distinctly proper. This the 
Burlingames considered a social duty 
to the locality. It was the least they 
could do, but like everything the Bur- 
lingames did, it was done absolutely well 
—and it was the event of the Seaview 
season. 

Mr. Clifford Havamore was distinctly 
proper. He would be invited to this 
german. That he knew perfectly well. 
His sisters were moderately intimate 
with Miss Burlingame, and his elder 
brother had amused her for a time 
while they were both abroad.  Fi- 
nally, he was the richest of the Havy- 
amores. Three fortunes were waiting 
for him. To be sure he was still at 
college, a senior, but he was quite as 
old as Miss Burlingame, and he did not 
think he ought to be classed with the 
“youngsters” any longer. The girls 
at the hotel were bright and jolly, but 
they were too ‘pink and white.” He 
wanted the companionship of a woman. 
And it was time for him to think of 
marriage. What, oh, what, if he could 
win the celebrated Miss Burlingame! ~ 

He resolved to meet her before she 
gave her usual german. 

Many were the schemes he revolved 
in his mind to effect an intimate sum- 
mer acquaintance with the lady. He 
wrote to his sisters for a letter of in- 


[) Benen the summer at Boreas 


troduction, and they laughed at him. 
He asked his mother to come to the 
beach, in order that he might call with 


her. But that wise woman knew that 


he did not carry brains enough in his 
head for a college course and blighted 
love at the same time, and she told him 
in so many words to stop his nonsense. 
It was an exasperating situation. He 
passed Miss Burlingame on his bicycle, 
he passed her in his walks, he rowed in 
her direction, he sailed in her direction, 
he even swam in her direction, all with- 
out avail. Neither chance nor design 
gave him an opportunity for an intro- 
duction, and she—although she must 
have noticed him—paid as little atten- 
tion to him as a queenly rose would to 
a crawling insect. 

In Clifford’s make-up, however, there 
remained one of the many traits that 
had made the Havamores rich and fa- 
mous. That was determination. He 
had plenty of that. It was all that had 
saved him from being plucked at col- 
lege, time and again. He resolved that 
if Fortune did not come to his aid, he 
would defy Fortune and make his own 
opportunity. Heasked of Fortune only 
that she would throw the superior Miss 
Burlingame into some deadly peril from 
which he might rescue her. But never 
did woman pass a summer less free 
from peril than Miss Burlingame. Her 
horses would not run away, her yacht 
would not upset, she was too good a 
swimmer to run any danger from drown- 
ing, her bicycle, even, did not suffer a 
mishap. She did not have so much as 
a headache. 

This thought once in Clifford’s head, 
however, remained and grew into an 
idea. He would himself arrange a peril 
for her—and rescue her from it. The 
scheme had its advantages. Arranged 
by him the rescue would be all the 
easier and could have some dramatic 
effect. He spent an afternoon in 
thought, and then sped hastily in the 
evening, to the great city of New York, 
the section thereof that is called the 
Borough of Manhattan. And in a part 
of the latter called the Bowery, Mr. 
Clifford Havamore found two young 
men of promise who, for a considera- 
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tion of $100, to them in hand paid, and 
expenses, would “do anything.” On 
the following day these two young men 
found themselves in the neighborhood 
of the Seaview Hotel voting the place a 
bore. To them came Mr. Clifford Hav- 
amore (whom they also thought a bore, 
but called a “ guy’’), and explained his 
scheme. ‘Two ladies had a short time 
before passed up the road, evidently on 
a jaunt for exercise. The younger of 
these was a beautiful girl whom Mr. 
Havamore deeply loved. 

“T see,” said one of the young fel- 
lows ; “it’s your goil, and you want us 
to chase de old woman away while you 
give her de squeezin’ arm ?” 

“Not at all,” answered Mr. Hava- 
more. ‘The oid lady is her mother, 
and I want both of them treated with 
great respect—except in one way.” 

“ Name it,” said the other young man. 

“T want you to insult them,” replied 
Mr. Havamore, blushing deeply. 

“ Allright,” answered the ready youth 
who had spoken first. “ Wen dey comes 
back we'll call ’em 3 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Havamore, firm- 
ly. ‘All you have to do to insult a 
lady is to bow to her without having 
first been introduced. Didn’t you know 
that? Well, you two will bow to them 
and say ‘How do you do?’ They, of 
course, will scream, and I will come 
bounding over the hedge. On seeing 
me you will be seized with fright and 
will run away. I will pursue you for a 
short distance and pretend to administer 
condign punishment. You can howl, 
you know, and help me disarrange my 
dress. I will then pay you and you can 
go. 

“T see,” answered the Bowery youth. 
“Then you go back and get de glad 
smile from de loidies ?” 

“Something very similar,” said Mr. 
Havamore, smiling contentedly. 

The scheme worked ail right, except- 
ing possibly that the dramatic effects 
were worked up too realistically. Bow- 
ery youths are natural actors and $100 
is the pay of a professional. And then 
Mr. Havamore carried off his part rather 
too well himself. Certainly he acted 
for the best. The Bowery youths ran 
away in great seeming fright, the ladies 
screamed—and the $100 was duly paid. 
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But when Mr. Havamore returned to 
the vicinity of his first onslaught the 
ladies had disappeared. There was 
nothing to do but return to the hotel 
and await the card of thanks that he 
was sure he would receive in due time. 

But no card of thanks came and the 
fearful thought crossed Mr. Havamore’s 
mind that perhaps the ladies had not 
recognized their saviour. This made it 
necessary to tell the adventure in the 
phase that he wished it to appear to 
certain discreet parties who would be 
sure to repeat it. The result was sim- 
ply the acquisition of the sighing adora- 
tion of the pink and white young ladies 
who reminded his manly soul only too 
much of the nursery. But no word 
came from the Burlingame Villa. For 
a week Clifford fumed and fretted. Then 
one morning the Burlingame victoria 
drove up to the hotel and something 
was sent in by the footman. Clifford 
observed from a distance and returned 
to the hotel in hot haste for his tardy 
reward. Alas, the footman had but left 
invitations to be distributed for the 
annual “Burlingame German,” and 
Clifford was the only one of the “ proper” 
set who had béen forgotten ! 

This was more than he could under- 
stand. In shame and vexation he went 
to a kindly old lady who chaperoned 
some of the pink and white girls and 
poured in her ear all of his troubles 
that he dared to tell. The latter called 
him a “dear boy,” put on her bonnet 
and shawl and went over to the Burlin- 
game Villa immediately. 

And this is what Miss Burlingame 
said to the dear old lady: 

‘Really, I don’t care to invite young 
Mr. Havamore. He is still in his silly 
college youth—and drinks, I think, be- 
fore he has—er—the head to stand it. 
Only a few days ago mamma and I saw 
only too painful evidences of the fact. 
We were out walking and two simple 
country young fellows passed us. They 
were perfectly harmless and well be- 
haved, I know, for they took off their 
hats to us and said ‘How do you do’ 
in their delightfully simple, rustic way, 
don’t you know. Well, shortly after- 
ward this young man ran after them in 
a most shocking state and gave them a 
dreadful beating. I have no idea why 
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he did so, but no doubt he had been 
drinking and fancied some grievance. 
At any rate mamma and I made our 
way home very quickly, and have not 
dared to go walking since. Oh, no, 
we could not invite him until he is older 
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—or has some of his family with him to 
be responsible.” 

And when Mr. Clifford Havamore 
heard this from the lips of the dear old 
lady he packed up his traps and went 
home in demoniac disgust. 


WHEN THE PRUNES CAME IN 


By Frederick H. Dewey 


I 


coming in, and, as the neighbors 

remarked, it was about time. It 
was the seventh year from planting and 
they should have come in on the sixth, 
but nature was ungracious that spring 
and interposed a repressive hand. The 
trees budded out finely in March and 
on the last day of the month were so 
white with blossoms that they looked 
like snowball bushes, and Dan chuckled 
as he figured up his prospective 
profits. But March is a treacherous 
month, even in California, where the 
sun is supposed to shine all the year 
round. The wind veered round into 
the north that evening, the thermome- 
ter fell with ominous rapidity, and 
when the sun rose on a clear and cold 
April morning the ground was covered 
with a black frost, and Dan was un- 
done. In a week the ground under the 
trees was littered with dead blossoms ; 
there was not a prune left on the trees, 
and Dan had to face another year with- 
out revenue. 

It was pretty hard, seeing that Dan 
had exhausted his funds and was whol- 
ly dependent on the prune crop to pay 
his expenses. He owed the whole coun- 
try, to employ the common neighbor- 
hood phrase. There was a bill at the 
blacksmith’s, another at the doctor’s, 
and an alarming one at the grocery, not 
to mention a dozen minor ones scat- 
tered about the countryside. And the 
worst of it was, they all wanted their 
money. Herein lay the disaster. Dan 
knew very well that as soon as his cred- 
itors learned that his prune crop had 
failed they would give him no more 
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credit. And as he had no money, what 
was he to do? 

The outlook was black ; but if it was 
hard to face, it was far harder to break 
the news to Katy. Dan broke it as 
gently as he could, and Katy tried to 
receive it with a brave smile, but he saw 
that she was heart-broken. For Katy 
was not well, and had been depending 
on the prunes to hire “ help” when the 
money came in. 

It was all so different from what they 
had pictured when they came to Cali- 
fornia seven years before. Katy was 
an apple-cheeked young farmer’s wife 
then, round and buxom, and Dan was 
full of hope and visions of prosperity. 
The little prune farm was to do won- 
ders. The five hundred trees that Dan 
planted the first year were to enable 
them to do all sorts of delightful things. 
They were to have a typical California 
home and enjoy life under their own 
vine and fig-tree. The three girls were 
to be suitably educated, and if every- 
thing went right (as of course it would) 
Fanny should go to the University, 
Jenny should be given a thorough mu- 
sical course, and if little Susy exhibited 
any marked tendency it should be cul- 
tivated. 

Their calculations worked out well 
enough at first. To be sure, they had to 
economize, but they had expected that. 
But prune orchards are expensive 
things to bring into bearing, and times 
began to get hard the fourth year ; they 
were still harder the fifth, and when 
the great frost of the sixth swept away 
their year’s revenue in asingle night, it 
seemed as if the end had come. 

Dan did his best to make light of 
it. “It is nature’s April fool joke,” he 
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said to Katy when all the little prunes 
dropped off the trees. And Katy tried to 
smile, but something rose in her throat 
and drove the smile away. 

“Oh, Dan, how are we going to pay 
all these bills? ” she moaned. 

That was a hard year for Dan. How 
he ever got through it he did not know; 
but he did, after a fashion. He and 
Katy bought no clothes, the children 
went barefooted to school, and they all 
lived on pork and bread, and even this 
frugal fare was hard to scrape together 
sometimes. In September, when they 
should have been harvesting prunes, 
they were on the point of starvation, 
with not a dollar in the house and not 
a prune on the five hundred trees. 

Those were black days for the Cado- 
gans. It really seemed as if they had 
been turned over, bag and baggage, to 
the demon of ill-luck. To’ crown the 
misery, Katy, the apple-cheeked and 
rosy, got sick. 

When poor folks get sick and the 
doctor refuses to treat them without 
pay, they must get along without the 
doctor, and that is what the Cadogans 
did. The rainy season came on, with 
its chill nights and frosty mornings, its 
wet days and its mud and cold north 
winds. Of course Katy got worse. She 
could not well do otherwise. Dan 
fought the cough with White’s balsam 
and Black’s sirup and Brown’s emul- 
sion and a dozen other specifics that he 
got (on grudgingly given credit) at the 
village drug-store, but he might as well 
have given her so much water. The 
balsam had cured old Mrs. Jones, but 
it did not cure young Mrs. Katy. The 
sirup had restored Farmer Barnes’s 
health, but Katy grew worse all the 
time she was taking it. The emulsion 
had added twenty pounds of firm flesh 
to Miss Miller, the teacher at San Fer- 
nando school-house, but though Katy 
took three times as many bottles as 
Miss Miller, she got thinner and thin- 
ner. When spring came round again 
Katy weighed less than Fanny, who was 
only fifteen, and Dan used to sneak 
out into the little barn and cry in the 
hay as he maiked her steady decline. 

A certain shibboleth had become en- 
grafted upon the Cadogan family life 
during these seven long years of wait- 
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ing and hoping and scrimping to make 
both ends meet. ‘‘When the prunes 
come in,” represented a golden millen- 
nium in the future, when there would 
be plenty of money and when the hard 
times would have passed into family 
history. Whenever Katy or the girls 
felt blue over the long-delayed pros- 
perity Dan would smile and say “ Nev- 
er mind—it is a little hard now, but wait 
till the prunes comein.” And the same 
passed into a proverb. And now in the 
seventh year, when the trees where full 
at last, this shibboleth carried ‘much 
comfort to Dan and Katy and the girls 
when they looked at their poor clothes 
and thought of the bills and winced un- 
der the sting of poverty ; and there was 
a rising note of triumph in: 

“ Tt will be all right when the prunes 
come in!” 

Of course the neighbors knew all 
about the hard pull the Cadogans 
were having. One cannot keep anything 
concealed in the cowitry. They were 
kind-hearted folks around San Fernan- 
do, however, and everybody sympa- 
thized with the Cadogans. Hence the 
countryside smiled when the prune 
crop of the seventh year passed safely 
through the frosts and hot north winds 
and the other adversities that bother 
the prune-grower, and the trees bent 
like weeping willows under their weight 
of purpling fruit in the latter days of 
August. 

‘* Katy will be able to get a new dress 
now, said old Mrs. Jones. “She needs 
one bad enough, seeing that she hasn’t 
had one for two years.’ 

“When the prunes come in Mrs. 
Cadogan had better buy herself a new 
dress,” observed Miss Miller, one day, 
as Katy, pale and thin, walked slowly 
past the country school-house in her 
best gown—a dingy and threadbare 
garment, familiar to every woman in 
San Fernando. 

“When the prunes come in you will 
get yourself a new dress, won’t you, 
mamma?” said Fanny, with some pathos. 

“ Will there be any money for a new 
dress when the prunes come in, Dan?” 
asked Katy. 

“Silk won’t be fine enough for you 
when the prunes come in,” quoth Dan, in 
his mysterious way. “You ought to be 
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decked in rubies and diamonds, sweet- 
heart, considering what you've gone 
through all these years. You shall have 
the finest dress that ever came into San 
Fernando.” 

“Oh, I don’t want anything fine,” 
said Katy ; “ but I would like something 
new and decent, so I can hold up my 
head and look other women in the face. 
For I do really look very shabby, Dan.” 

“You will look like a queen when 
the prunes come in,” predicted Dan, be- 
fore whose masculine eyes vague visions 
of patterns and colors were already 
floating. 

The sun shone for the Cadogans 
those days. The weather, from the 
prune stand-point, was perfect. It was 
neither too hot nor too cold, neither too 
windy nor too calm. Nature seemed 
ashamed of her previous pranks and 
determined to make ample amends. The 
neighbors said that no such prunes had 
ever been seen before. The outlook, at 
last, was brilliant. The only drawback 
was Katy’s health, which was not good. 

Dan passed all of his time in the or- 
chard, among his beloved trees, and 
Katy and the girls found a deep and 


glowing pleasure in looking out of the 
window at the bending boughs, de- 


pressed with their purple burden. It 
seemed too good to be true, after all 
these years of hardship and disappoint- 
ment. It was like Moses looking at 
the Land of Canaan. 

Whoever has seen a California prune 
orchard in full bearing can readily fancy 
the bright prospect presented to Katy 
and the three girls. Every tree was a 
mass of purple. The prunes clung to 
the creaking and straining branches in 
clusters so long and dense that the 
limbs were completely hidden. All the 
ropes and cords and poles and boards 
and sticks on the ranch had been pressed 
into service to support the drooping 
boughs. Those that were not support- 
ed were in momentary danger of break- 
ing, and some were already broken. Dan 
calculated that the five hundred trees 
carried sixty tons (everything is tons in 
California) of prunes, and every ton was 
worth thirty-five dollars. 

“There is two thousand dollars’ worth 
of prunes on those trees,” he said to 
Katy, and we owe something like seven 
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hundred. That leaves a matter of 
twelve hundred or so over. San Fer- 
nando has no dress good enough for 
you, Katy, so I'll get it in the city.” 

They were standing on the edge of 
the orchard, looking at the prunes. It 
was high noon. Down on the yellow 
hair of Katy shone a hot and generous 
California sun. Under its glowing rays 
Katy’s blue eyes sparkled with that an- 
ticipation begotten only by the trials 
and disappointments of years of toil 
and poverty. But Dan’s eyes were 
sharp : he saw that her face was sallow 
under her yellow hair and that her eyes 
were altogether too large. She was no 
longer the apple-cheeked Katy who had 
come out to California with him seven 
years before. ' 

Katy looked out over the valley and 
smiled. ‘“ How beautiful everything is, 
and how bright the sun,” she said. 
“We will take it as an omen of happier 
days to come, Dan.” 

Dan looked out over the landscape, 
too, and his coarser and more practical 
eye lighted up as well. For Dan had 
chosen a lovely spot for his home. San 
Fernando lay in the middle of a narrow 
valley, completely surrounded by lofty 
and rugged mountains, blue with haze. 
As far as the eye could reach stretched 
a charming vista of orchards and vine- 
yards. The slopes of the mountains 
were covered with vines, the plain was 
green with squares of prunes, pears, 
peaches, apples, and figs. Now and 
then a yellow hay-field intensified the 
dense green of the trees. Pretty white 
farm-houses peeped out of the foliage 
here and there. It was a vision of 
Arcadia. 

The softness and tenderness of it all 
overcame him. He put hisarm around 
her and drew her to him with a covert 
kiss, for Dan was rather timid about 
making love in the open air. “The 
hard times are over and the good times 
have come, Katy,” he said ; “ hereafter 
you can take it easier, for the prunes 
have come in.” 

“At last,” murmured Katy with a 
smile. “Oh, Dan, after all these years! 
I thought it would never come.” 

‘Better late than never,” answered 
Dan, philosophically ; “ we are all right 
now.” 
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And Katy smiled and put her arm 
softly within his and they walked into 
the orchard together. 

When they were in the middle of the 
purple splendor he stopped short and 
faced her with a look of triumph. 
“ Holdfast is a good dog,” he said. “It 
is a long lane that has no turning, and 
every dog has his day. To-morrow the 
harvest begins; and in a month from 
now, lass, all San Fernando will see you 
in church with a new silk dress. For 
if ever a woman earned one, you have, 
Katy ;” and tears stood in his calm 
gray eyes. 

“Tn a month from now,” echoed Katy, 
softly. “It is not long, is it, Dan?” 

From that day a vision was continu- 
ally before Katy’s eyes. It was the vi- 
sion of a dress long-hoped for, long-de- 
layed, and earned by years of a crushing 
poverty that even San Fernando but 
dimly realized. She borrowed a book 
of “styles” from Miss Miller, and in 
a week she and the girls knew every 
plate in it by heart. In another week 


Katy had made her selection and the 
girls had made theirs; and meanwhile 
Dan was up early and out in the or- 


chard, harvesting the precious prunes. 

Those were golden days for the Cad- 
ogans. The long-withheld prize was 
within their grasp. Times had changed, 
and the folks around them were chang- 
ing, too,as they always do. The doctor, 

_ who had refused to treat Katy and wait 
for his money, and who had not even 
spoken to Dan for a full year, bowed 
cordially the next time he met him on 
the street. 

“How’s your wife, Mr. Cadogan?” 
he asked. 

Dan shook his head. “Poorly, Doc- 
tor,” he answered. ‘“ We don’t seem to 
be able to break up the cough.” 

“Well, now that the prunes are in, 
you ought to send her up into the moun- 
tains,” suggested the doctor. ‘She 
needs a rest. Remember me to her, 
will you?” and he drove off with a 
cheerful smile. 

““Good-morning, Mr. Cadogan,” said 
the grocer one day when Dan happened 
to be in San Fernando after an extra 
hand ; “how is Mrs. Cadogan? If you 
want any provisions to run you through 
the harvest give me a call.” And so on, 
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for the whole country knew that the 
Cadogans had one of the largest prune 
crops ever harvested in San Fernando. 

Meanwhile Katy’s eyes grew larger 
and brighter every day, and shone like 
stars whenever she looked out of the 
window at the prunes, which was a dozen 
times a day. And the girls sang as 
they worked, and Dan’s cheery whistle 
resounded through the orchard, for the 
prunes were coming in and the hard 
times were over, and the golden millen- 
nium had come. 


II 


Tue first lot of prunes was sold and 
Dan was in San Francisco with the 
money in his pocket. And there was 
plenty of money yet to come. It was 
Monday, and he calculated that if he 
got Katy’s new dress that day it could 
be made up in time for church the fol- 
lowing Sunday. So he let everything 
else go and went straight to the dry- 
goods store. 

It was the largest establishment in 
town and was thronged with ladies 
when Dan entered. He was not accus- 
tomed to dry-goods stores and paused 
irresolutely just within the door, bewil- 
dered by the gay toilets of the femi- 
nine shoppers. But a watchful floor- 
walker espied him and was by his side 
in a moment. 

“A silk dress?” he echoed. “Cer- 
tainly ; right this way, sir,” and pres- 
ently Dan stood before the silk-counter, 
breast high in silks. 

Everybody stared at Dan. He was 
such a palpable rustic that even the 
ladies could not help smiling at this 
spectacle of a bull in a china-shop. Be- 
sides, after the manner of some men 
whose visits to the city are few, he was 
obviously ill at ease. The clerks smiled, 
too, and the cash-boys winked. Butthe 
salesman soon put him at his ease. 

“Something for half a dollar a 
yard?” he asked, insinuatingly. He 
was @ suave young man with a blond 
Vandyke beard and a clear, discrimi- 
nating eye. 

Dan bristled a little at this implied 
estimate of his purchasing capacity. 
“Tsn’t that pretty cheap?” he asked. 
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The salesman smiled. “Something 
for a dollar?” he suggested. 

“Ts that the best you have got?” in- 
quired Dan, whose knowledge of silks 
was vague. Then the salesman knew 
his man. 

He turned, ran along a few steps, 
lifted up his arms, pulled a bolt or two 
off the shelf, and stepping briskly back, 
threw his burden down on the counter 
and spread it out in fluffy folds. 
“These are beautiful goods,” he said. 
“Five dollars a yard.” 

Dan looked down on the goods with 
the air of a child enraptured by a rain- 
bow. “It does look nice,” he said. 

“Does the price suit you?” pursued 
the salesman. 

Dan threw back his head like a star- 
tled stag and looked the salesman full 
in the eye. “It is for my wife,” he 


said; “she is sick, poor thing, and 
there ain’t anything in this store too 
good for her!” and his hand sought his 
pocket with a species of menace. 

A richly dressed lady, with marks of 
care on her face, caught the remark in 
passing and sat down to listen to this 


man who thought nothing too good for 
his wife. 

“ Any particular color? ” inquired the 
salesman. 

“She said a brown shade,” answered 
Dan; so the salesman brought divers 
shades of brown and spread them out 
before him. 

Then Dan was undone. The variety 
confused him. He felt, as many an- 
other man has before him when shop- 
ping for his wife, that the choice of 
feminine apparel is not within the cali- 
bre of his sex. So, like the other men, 
he threw himself on the mercy of the 
salesman. 

“You see, it is like this,” he ex- 
plained. “Katy (that’s my wife) has 
yellow hair and blue eyes. She is very 
pretty.” 

The salesman inclined his head slight- 
ly and smiled, and the smile said to 
Dan, “ Of course she is,” and the richly 
dressed lady smiled too, in a sad sort 
of way. 

Dan went on: “She.is not very well, 
she says, and she is so white and thin ” 
—here his voice quavered—“ that she 
can’t wear anything very bright. She 
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says, too, that she wants something so- 
ber-like, so that if—that if 7 

The smile slowly faded from the sales- 
man’s face, and in the eyes of the richly 
dressed lady there were signs of tears. 

Dan caught his breath in a desperate 
sort of way and finished like the stag at 
bay. 

“She says she wants to take it with 
her in case she has to go, seeing that it 
is the first néw dress she’s had for two 
years. You see, times have been pretty 
hard with us, but now the prunes have 
come in. 

He said no more, but his face finished 
the story as he turned it away in the 
manner of his sex. The richly dressed 
lady slipped hurriedly away to the 
handkerchief-counter. 

It took Dan an even hour to satisfy 
himself (and the salesman, who became 
intensely interested), but finally the se- 
lection was made and he started for 
home with the precious packet under 
his arm. At the door his sleeve was 
lightly plucked, and he turned. It was 
the richly dressed lady. 

'“ Will you take these handkerchiefs 
home to Katy, with the love of a sad 
woman ?” she said, and was gone, leavy- 
ing Dan with the delicate parcel in his 
hand. 


III 


Firry miles away in San Fernando 
among the prunes, Katy of the white 
face and yellow hair sat in her poor lit- 
tle bedroom waiting for the sunburned 
and triumphant Dan, who was on his 
way back home with the new silk dress. 
Down upon her shone the sun; under 
her eyes lay the broad expanse of 
prunes, on the trees, under the trees, 
and out in the open field on the drying 
trays. There were tons and tons, and 
every ton was worth dollars and dol- 
lars; and Katy smiled as she saw be- 
hind her the hard times gone forever, 
and before her the good times come to 
stay, and Dan on his way back from the 
city with the new silk dress. Her heart 
overflowed with tenderness and grati- 
tude, and she wept for joy, as the ship- 
wrecked and perishing mariner weeps 
at the rescuing sail. And Dan’s brown 
and rugged face would no longer wear 
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that haggard and hunted look that had 
wrenched her heart for so long, there 
would be plenty to eat in the house, and 
she and the girls could look neat and 
trim once more. 

The emotion of it all overcame her ; 
it really seemed to make her weak ; 
and as the little room was close and she 
was not at all strong, she opened the 
window as wide as it would go, and 
drawing the shade half way, took the 
precious book of styles, and laying it in 
her lap began to run over its delightful 
pages while she waited for Dan. 

The afternoon waned and the setting 
sun found her still there by the open 
window as the whistle of the approach- 
ing train echoed over the vale of San 
Fernando. She fell into a doze, with a 
smile on her wan face; and her long 
lashes swept her cheek, and the yellow 
hair that Dan loved so well strayed 
down in thin ringlets over her pallid 
brow on which the gaunt wolf that 
prowls at the door of the poor had left 
the print of his claw. 


Dan was a proud man when he 


alighted from the train at San Fer- 
nando and turned his steps toward 


home. He was nowa man of means. 
In a week all those old bills that had 
hung over him like the sword of Damo- 
cles for all these years would be paid, 
and furthermore all his creditors knew 
it. The grocer smiled as he went by 
the store and the doctor touched his 
hat very civilly as he drove past. The 
doctor’s wife, by the way, had invited 
the girls to a game of croquet, and Dan 
could hear their laughter as he passed 
along the village street. He could not 
forbear a eynical smile. ‘Money makes 
the mare go,” he said, and broke out 
into a cheery whistle as he strode along. 

It is a matter of half a mile from the 
railway-station to the Cadogan prune- 
ranch, and Dan, walking on the winged 
feet of love, was soon there. The thick 
perfume of the drying prunes greeted 
him as he passed up the little lane and 
he smiled again as he glanced at the 
prunes on the trees and the prunes on 
the trays, and down on the two parcels 
under his arm, and conjured up a vision 
of Katy’s rapture when he unrolled 
them to her ravished gaze. 


He opened the door and entered the 
house. It was quiet. Katy was not 
visible. He was disappointed, for she 
always met him at the gate when he 
had been away. So he went upstairs. 

He paused at the bedroom door and 
looked in. There she sat, by the open 
window, her delicate yellow head rest- 
ing back on the rocking-chair and her 
finger on the'picture of her new dress in 
the book of styles. She was asleep and 
had not heard him come. Never mind 
—the surprise would be all the sweeter. 
How her eyes would sparkle when she 
woke to find him standing over her with 
those lovely packets in his hand ! 

He tiptoed softly across the room, 
and, putting his ponderous arm on her 
shoulder, stooped and pressed a kiss on 
her forehead. 

“Wake up, Katy, the prunes have 
come in,” he whispered. 

But Katy did not stir. 

There might have been a certain ri- 
gidity that startled him ; or an ominous 
fixedness of attitude that made his 
heart suddenly leap and his face turn 
as white as hers ; or there might have 
been over and around her that solemn, 
indescribable air that broods only at 
the end of earthly things; but what- 
ever it was, he felt as if the world and 
all in it had come to a sudden stop as 
he drew back and looked in her face. 

There she sat in her chair, the Katy 
of his youth, the partner of his poverty 
and the sharer of his triumph; but 
Katy no longer had a look in her blue 
eyes for Dan, and no hand to stretch 
out to him, as with a cry that echoed 
throughout the silent house he lifted 
up his arms to heaven in the woe that 
comes to all of us, and fell heavily on 
the floor at her feet. 

The girls found him there when they 
came in at dusk, sitting dumb and mo- 
tionless by her side, with his big brown 
hand on her head and his fingers con- 
vulsively toying with her yellow hair, 
and his eyes staring out at the prunes 
that he did not see. 

But Katy wove the new silk dress on 
the last day. Serenely reposing in its 
luxurious folds. she lay with her face 
upturned to the sky. On her lips a 
smile whose sweetness and innocence 


were not of this world. In her thin 
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and waxen fingers a delicate bit of lace 
whose message, undelivered in this 
world, might still be delivered beyond 
the stars. Thus, smiling and serene, 
Katy led the solemn procession away 
from the door, down through the or- 
chard, and out into the great beyond. 
And the air was heavy with the perfume 
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of the prunes and the trees bent like 
weeping willows under their purple 
fruit :—and far away, upward and be- 
yond, with that smile on her shining 
face and her yellow hair agleam, an- 
other Katy was gathering the better 
harvest, clad in the garments of the 
celestial realm. 


SURPRISE 


By Elizabeth Harman 


lying in her pretty bed. She was 

dreaming, though she was awake, 
of a voice that whispered, “ Dearest, 
there is nothing I wouldn’t do for you, 
I love you so!” and the face of the 
speaker was distinct before her eyes— 
a handsome, blonde, weak face, but 
Dorothy could not see the weakness. 
“Dear Joe!” she murmured. 

A trim maid tapped at the door, and 
came in with Dorothy’s breakfast-tray, 
dainty with Dresden china and polished 
silver. 

‘“Good-morning, Lucine. Have I any 
letters?” said Dorothy. 

“Oh, many, Mademoiselle,” said Lu- 
cine, handing Dorothy quite a little 
budget of mail, with the letter~ she 
most wished’ for craftily placed on 
top, for Lucine was wise in her gener- 
ation. 

“You may put the tray on the table 
beside me,” said Dorothy, sitting up. 
“J will ring when I am ready for my 
bath.” 

And Lucine withdrew. 

Dorothy kissed the letter, and whis- 
pered, “‘ Dear, dear, dear!” to it before 
she opened it. 

As she read it the happiness died on 
her face, and she exclaimed, “ Oh, I will 
not believe it! Yet it must be so! Here 
it is in his own writing. ‘This is to say 
good-by. I was married last night. 
Joe.’” 

Dorothy sank down and sobbed in an 
ecstasy of grief. 

After a little while she sat up, and 
mechanically drew her watch—a tiny, 
jewelled thing, from under her pillow. 
As she looked at it, the sense of her 
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loneliness and misery came on her with 
redoubled force, and she said: 

“Why should I keep yeu, you irritat- 
ing, unsympathetic thing? You tick 
as merrily now as you did when your 
hands were hurrying on to mark the 
time of his coming. And now he will 
never come again! Iam done with you!” 

She hurled it across the room. It 
fell under the sofa. She cried again. 
Then she rose, dragged herself slowly to 
the sofa, and picked the watch up. She 
held it to her ear, listened, and said in 
dreary surprise : 

“ Why, the thing still goes!” 

Before a month passed, a new lover 
was haunting Dorothy’s footsteps, a 
man with a strong, true face; but Doro- 
thy closed her eyes to his goodness, 
and persisted in mourning her un- 
worthy lover, as many a girl had done 
before. 

One day this new lover, with a pro- 
pitiatory offering of violets, came to ask 
Dorothy the fateful question. He was 
pale, but calm, and he spoke simply, as 
a man should. 

“Dorothy, I love you. Will you 
marry me?” he said. 

“But my heart is broken!” Dorothy 
exclaimed. “I shall never marry any 
one!” 

Then, as she looked at him, she saw 
how good he was to look at, and what 
honor and tenderness glowed in his 
eyes, and she sobbed to think that for 
her, love was over. She pressed her 
hand on her heart, that she was so sure 
was broken. She started, smiled, and 
holding out her other hand to the man 
beside her, said in joyful surprise : 

“Why, the-thing still goes!” 





O SEA, MAJESTIC! 
By Frederic W. Pangborn 


O Sea, majestic, beautiful, and strong, 
Tumultuous-rolling heavenward and bold! 
A siren’s charm is in thy soughing song, 
A tyrant’s heart beneath thy bosom cold. 
Soft is thy zephyr-soothéd summer sigh, 
Thine amber-glinted hue celestial fire ; 
But raucous, cruel, and wrathful is thy voice, 
When battling tempests rouse thy slumbering ire, 
And stir thine angered soul to demon passion dire. 


O thou, unchangéd through the ages past ; 

In Nature Nature’s sole unconquered foe ; 
Fearless, thy crested front defies the blast, 

The aérial bolt, the Earth’s convulsive throe. 
Sweet are thy mellow murmurings, mighty main, 

That calm the weary mariner, while he saith 


His hopeful prayer to thee. 


O treacherous deep! 


Glad-rising at the touch of tempest’s breath, 
Him trusting thou dost cheat, and givest him to death. 


OFF THE HORN 
A TALE OF THE SOUTHERN OCEAN 
By T. Jenkins Hains 


of the region where the backbone 
of the 
appears beneath the ocean as he does 


’ [oe average man knows as little 


American continent dis- 


of the heart of Africa. The mighty 
chain of mountains that raise their 
peaks miles above the surrounding 
country at the Equator, sink gradually 
until only a single cone-shaped hump— 
the last vertebra—raises itself above the 
sea in latitude 55° 50’S. This is the des- 
olate and uninhabited end of the south- 
ern continent, commonly known as Cape 
Horn, and no man gets any nearer to it 
than he can help. Past it flows the deep 
ocean stream known as the Pacific Ant- 
arctic Drift, and over it whirl fierce hur- 
ricanes in almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion. 

To the southward and westward rise 
the jagged-rocks of ‘the Ramirez, but 
these do not break in any manner the 
force of the high, rolling sea which 


sweeps down from the Pacific. There 
is but little life on any of these tussock- 
covered peaks, and they offer no shelter, 
save to the white albatross and the wing- 
less penguin. 

It is past this dreaded cape, in a re- 
gion of almost continual storm and 
with a rapidly shifting needle, the navi- 
gator of the sailing vessel has to drive 
his way. The Straits of Magellan offer 
no passage to the handler of square 
canvas, and the furious, whirling cur- 
rent of the Le Maire is usually avoided, 
as when navigated it only saves a few 
miles of westing. The floating ice is 
always a dreaded menace, for with the 
spume-drift flying before a freezing 
gale and surrounded by the gloom of 
the high latitude in winter, it is difficult 
to distinguish an object fifty fathoms 
ahead of a ship’s cutwater. 

Rough, hard men were the “ wind- 
jammers,” as they were called, who 
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earned a right to live by driving over- 
loaded ships around this cape, from 50 
south latitude on one side to 50 south 
latitude on the other. With the yards 
“jammed ” hard on the backstays, they 
would take advantage of every slant in 
the wind, until at last it would swing 
fair, and then away they would go, run- 
ning off for the other side of the world 
with every rag the vessel would stand 
tugging away at clew and earring, send- 
ing her along ten or twelve knots an hour 
toward the latitude of the trade wind. 

Men of iron nerve, used to suffering 
and hardship, they were, for they had 
to stand by for a call to shorten sail at 
any hour of the day or night. Their 
food consisted of salt junk and hard 
tack, with roasted wheat boiled for 
coffee, and a taste of sugar to sweeten 
it. Beans and salt pork were the only 
other articles to vary the monotonous 
and unhealthful diet. As for lime-juice, 
it existed only in the imagination of the 
shipping commissioner who signed-on 
the men. 


The Silver Sea was manned and offi- 


cered by a set of men who had been 
longer in the trade around the Cape 
than any others of the deep-water fleet. 
She crossed the 50th parallel on the 
morning of June 20th, and not being 
certain of her exact longitude, Captain 
Enoch Moss headed her a trifle to the 


eastward to clear Staten Land. The 
second day afterward land was looked 
for, the first to be seen in eighty days 
out of New York. 

Enoch Moss was said to be a hard 
man among hard men. His second 
mate was a man named Garnett, a fel- 
low who had been so smashed, shot, and 
stove up, in the innumerable fracases 
in which he had taken part, that to an 
unnautical eye he appeared an almost 
helpless old man. His twisted bow-legs, 
set wide apart, gave him a peculiar 
lurching motion when he walked, and 
suggested the idea that he was continu- 
ally trying to right himself into equi- 
librium upon the moving world beneath 
his feet. 

A large, red-headed Irishman, with a 
freckled, hairless face, named O’Toole, 
was the first officer on board. It was 
his watch on deck, and he stood, quad- 
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rant in hand, calling off time sights to 
the skipper, who sat below checking up 
his reckoning. 

Garnett sat on the main hatch and 
smoked, waiting and resting, for he 
seldom turned in during his day watches 
below. A man sat in the main-top, and 
as O'Toole took his last sight, hailed 
the deck. 

“Land ho!” he bawled. “Little 
for’ard o’ the beam!” And he poinied 
to the ragged peaks of Staten Land 
showing dimly through the haze to the 
westward. It was very close reckoning 
after all, and O'Toole was well pleased 
as he bawled the news down the com- 
panion-way to the skipper. Then he 
turned to Garnett, who had come on the 
poop. 

“Tis a pity, Garnett, yer eddication 
was so misplaced, ye don't know a hog- 
yoke from a dead-eye, fer ye miss all 
the cream av navigation.” 

Garnett removed his cap and mopped 
the dent in the top of his bald cranium. 

“You an’ your hog-yoke be hanged. If 
I used upas much canvasas you, the com- 
pany would be in debt to the sailmakers. 
I mayn’t be able to take sights like you, 
but blast me if I would lift a face like 
yourn to heaven. No, stave me if I 
wouldn’t be afraid of giving offence. I 
mayn’t have much of a show hereafter, 
but I wouldn’t like to lose the little I 
have.” 

“Git out, ye owld pirit! And say, 
Garnett, ye know this is the first land 
sighted, so ye better get your man 
ready to go ashore. The owld man 
swore he’d put him ashore on,the first 
rock sighted, for sez he, ‘I don’t want 
no more cutting fracases aboard this 
ship.’” 

The man referred to was a tall, dark- 
haired Spaniard, who had already in- 
dulged in four fights on board in which 
his sheath-knife had played a prominent 
part. Having been put in double irons 
he had worked himself loose, so the 
captain, not wishing to be short-handed 
with wounded men off the Cape, had 
decided to hold court in the after cabin, 
before marooning the man as he had 
sworn to do when the ruffian had broken 
loose and again attacked a former op- 
ponent. The news of sighting the land 
brought him on deck while the mates 
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were talking, and he made known his 
course in the matter a few moments 
after O’Toole had ceased speaking. 

“You can bring the fellow aft, Mr. 
Garnett,” said he. ‘“ And twelve men of 
your watch can have a say in the matter 
before I put him ashore.” 

Garnett left the poop and went for- 
ward and told his watch what was 
wanted, and they in turn told the man, 
Gretto Gonzales, whom they held tight- 
ly bound for further orders. 

“ Ket iz no fair! Yono hablo En- 
gleeze!” cried the ruffian, who began 
to understand his position. 

“Colorado maduro, florifino per- 
fecto,” replied Garnett, gravely, remem- 
bering what Spanish he had read on the 
covers of various cigar boxes. “If you 
don’t savey English, I’m all solid with 
your bloomin’ Spanish. So bear a hand, 
bullies, and bring the convict aft.” 

His victim, a mortally wounded man 
lying in a bunk, and two others badly 
cut in the onslaughts Gonzales had 
begun the first day at sea, smiled hope- 
fully. Davis, the principal object of his 


attacks, cursed him quietly, although 


his lungs had been pierced twice by the 
Spaniard’s knife. The two other men, 
Americans, who had taken his part in 
the affrays and suffered in consequence, 
also swore heartily, and sarcastically 
wished Gonzales a pleasant sojourn on 
the Tierra del Fuego. 

Although the ship carried no passen- 
gers, Enoch Moss had thought fit to 
provide a stewardess. This woman was 
well known to many deep-water skip- 
pers and at one time had possessed ex- 
treme beauty. Her early history no 
one knew, but since she had taken to 
the sea she had endeavored to make up 
for thjs deficiency by creating enough 
for several women. 

Plump and rosy she was still, and 
much thought of by all with whom 
she sailed. Many a poor sailor had 
reason to thank Moll, as she was called, 
for the tid-bits she brought forward 
from the cabin mess, for often a few 
meals of good food did much to save 
aman from the horrible seurvy which 
for years has been the curse of the 
deep-water fleet. 

Whatever faults the woman had, she 
also had good qualities in abundance. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


It was a strange scene there in the 
cabin when Gonzales was brought be- 
fore the captain. The twelve sailors 
shuffled about uneasily, as they stood 
against the cabin bulkhead, while Enoch 
Moss sat at the head of the table with 
his charts and instruments before him. 
On one side stood the condemned man, 
who was to be tried again, so that the 
skipper’s oath to maroon him would be 
more than a sudden condemnation. It 
would have the backing of twelve hon- 
est sailors in case of further develop- 
ments. That the twelve honest sail- 
ors would agree with the captain was 
evident by the respectful attitude in 
which they stood, and the uneasy and 
fearful glances they cast at him across 
the cabin table. O'Toole stood in the 
cabin door, and behind him, looking 
over his shoulder, stood Moll. 

Enoch Moss looked up at the man 
before him and spoke in his deep, 
hoarse voice. 

**You have fought four times since 
you've been aboard,” said he; “the last 
time you broke out your irons and 
nearly killed Davis, and I promised to 
maroon you. I'll do it before night.” 
Then he turned to the men. “ We have 
tried to keep this fellow in irons and 
he breaks out. He has cut three of 
you. Do you agree with me that it is 
best to put him ashore before further 
trouble, or not?” 

“Yes, sir, put him on the beach,” 
came a hoarse answer from the men, that 
made O’Toole smile. 

“Got anything to say before you 
go?” asked the skipper. 

The poor fellow looked across to the 
door in the bulkhead. His eyes met 
those of Moll, and he gazed longingly 
at her a moment while a look of pecul- 
iar tenderness spread over his coarse, 
fierce face. Then he looked at a seam 
in the cabin floor for an instant and 
appeared to be thinking. 

“Well, speak up,” growled Enoch 
Moss. 

“Yo no hablo Americano. Yo no 
understand. No, I say nothin; yes, I 
say thank you.” And he looked the 
skipper squarely in the face. 

~*You can take him forward,” said 
Enoch Moss. 
As they filed out again into the cold 
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and wet, Moll watched them, and after 
they had gone the skipper called her. 

“Do you know Gonzales or Davis ?” 
said he. 

“Never saw either of them before 
they came aboard this ship,” she an- 
swered in a steady voice. 

The captain looked long and search- 
ingly at the woman before him. She 
met his gaze fairly for the space of a 
minute; then her lip trembled slightly. 

“That will do. You may go,” said 
he, and his voice had a peculiar sadness 
that few people had ever heard. 

O’Toole’s step sounded on the deck 
overhead, and as the stewardess went 
forward into the main cabin, the mate’s 
voice sounded down the companion- 
way. “It’s hauled to the north’ard, sir. 
Shall I let her come as high as sou’ 
sou’west, sir?” 

Enoch Moss sat silent at the table. 
He was thinking of a Spanish crest he 
had seen tattooed on the white arm of 
the stewardess. It belonged to her 
“family,” she had told him, and was tat- 
tooed there when she was a child of 
sixteen, 

“Yes, let her head up to the south- 
west, and call me when we get in close 
enough to lower a boat,” he replied. 

Before dark they were as close in as 
they dared to go, much closer than one 
skipper out of ten would take his ship, 
even in calm weather. Then a boat was 
lowered and Gonzales was put into it 
with enough to eat to last him a month. 
Garnett and two sailors jumped in, and 
all was ready. 

The skipper stood at the break of the 
poop, and beside him stood O’Toole. 

“Ye better not cast th’ raskil adrift 
till ye get ashore,” said the mate, “for 
by th’ faith av th’ howly saints, ’twill be 
himself that will be for coming aboard 
an’ laving ye to hunt a route from th’ 
Cape.” 

“Trust me to see the pirit landed 
safely,” replied Garnett. “Ive handled 
men before.” 

A female head appeared at the door 
of the forward cabin just beneath the 
skipper’s feet. He looked down at it 
unnoticed for amoment. Then he spoke 
in a low voice, moving away from 
O'Toole, so he could not hear : 

“Would you like to go with him?” 
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Molly started as if shot. Then she 
looked up at the captain with a face pale 
and drawn into a ghastly smile. She 
gave a hard laugh, and walked out on 
the main deck and looked at the boat 
as the oars fell across. The condemned 
man looked up, and his eyes met hers, 
but she rested her arms on the bul- 
warks and gazed steadily at him over 
the topgallant rail until he went slowly 
out of sight. 

Two hours later Garnett and the men 
returned with the empty boat. 

The ship was headed away to the 
southwest, and the struggle to turn the 
corner began with one man less in the 
port watch. 

In the dog-watch Garnett met O’Toole 
on the main deck. 

“ We landed him right enough,” he 
said, “for we just put him ashore, and 
then only cast off his hands, so we could 
get into the boat afore he could walk. 
But what seemed almighty queer was 
his asking me to give the skipper’s 
stewardess that ring. Do you suppose 
they was ever married or knowed each 
other afore ?” 

**T don’t s’pose nothin’, Garnett—but 
you better give her the ring. Davis is 
a good enough man, but one man don’t 
try to kill another, so strong, for noth- 
in’. Better give her the ring—and you 
want to git that chafing gear on the 
fore-royal backstay a little higher up ; 
it’s cuttin’ through against the yard.” 

The following night at two bells the 
wind began to come in puffs, and in 
less than half an hour afterward it was 
snorting away in true Cape Horn style. 

It was Garnett’s watch on deck at 
midnight, and as he came on the poop 
he saw there was to be some discomfort. 
Each rope of the standing and running 
rigging, shroud and backstay, down- 
haul and clew line, was piping away with 
a lively note, and the deep, smothered 
booming roar overhead told how the 
ship stood to it and that the canvas was 
holding. The three lower storm top- 
sails and the main spencer were all 
the sails set, and for a while the ship 
stood up to it in good shape. At ten 
minutes past three in the morning she 
shipped asea that smothered her. With 
a rush and thundering shock ahundred 
tons of water washed over her. The 
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ship was knocked off into the trough of 
the sea, and hove down on her beam 
ends. The water poured down her 
hatch openings in immense volumes ; 
the main hatch, being a “booby,” was 
smashed ; and all hands were called to 
save ship. 

O’Toole and his watch managed to get 
the mizzen trysail on her while Garnett 
got the clew of the fore-topsail on the 
yard without bursting it. Then the ves- 
sel gradually headed up again to the 
enormous sea. 

The ship sagged off to leeward all 
the next day and was driven far below 
the latitude of the Cape; then as she 
gradually cleared the storm belt, the 
wind slacked and t’gallant sails were 
put on her to drive her back again. 

Five times did she get to the west- 
ward of the Cape, only to be driven back 
again by gales of peculiar violence, She 
lost three sets of top-sails, two stay-sails, 
a mizzen try-sail, besides a dozen or 
more pieces of lighter canvas, before the 
first day of August. 

Part of this day she was in company 
with the large ship Shenandoah, but as 
the wind was light she drew away, for 
in that high rolling sea it is very dan- 
gerous for one ship to get close to an- 
other, as a sudden calm might bring 
them in contact, which would prove fatal 
to one or both, 

The night was bitter cold. The can- 
vas rolled on the yards was as hard as 
iron, and that which was set was as stiff 
to handle as sheet tin. Old Dan, the 
quartermaster, and Sadg Bilkidg, the 
African sailor, were at the wheel; the 
quartermaster swathed in a scarf and 
muffled up to the chin, with his long, 
hooked nose sticking forward, looked as 
watchful as—and not unlike—the great 
albatrosses that soared silently in the 
wake. 

A giant sea began rolling in from the 
southwest and the wind followed sud- 
denly. The fore-topsail went out of the 
bolt ropes, and as the ship was to the west- 
ward of Tierra del Fuego and the wind 
blowing her almost dead on it, she was 
hove-to with great difficulty. After a 
terrible night the wind hauled a little. 
Not much, but enough to throw her 
head off a couple of points and let the 
sea come over her. 
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A huge mass of water fell on deck and 
washed a man, named Johnson, over- 
board. He was one of Davis’s friends, 
and had been cut by Gonzales. He re- 
mained within ten fathoms of the plung- 
ing ship for fully five minutes, but noth- 
ing could be done for him, 

Three days passed before the gale 
eased and swung to the southward, and 
the high land of Tierra del Fuego was 
then in plain sight under the lee. 

The man Davis was dead, and he was 
dropped overboard as soon as the gale 
slacked enough to permit walking on 
the main-deck. Sail was made, in spite 
of the heavy sea, and the ship headed 
away to the northward, at last, with a 
crewalmost dead from exposure. Every- 
thing was put on forward, starting at a 
reefed foresail, until finally on the second 
day she was tearing along under a main 
t’gallant sail. 

The well was then sounded and it was 
found she was making water so fast that 
the pumps could just keep her afloat. 
Two days after this she came logging 
into Valparaiso with her decks almost 
awash. A tug came alongside and re- 
lieved a crew of men who looked more 
like a set of swollen corpses than any- 
thing else. Men with arms blue and 
puffed to bursting from the steady work 
at the pump-brakes, their jaws set and 
faces seamed and lined with the strain, 
dropped where they stood beside the 
welling pump-lead upon the deck. 

They had weathered the Cape and 
saved the ship with her cargo of rail- 
road iron, for they had stood to it, and 
steam took the place of brawn just as 
the water began lapping around the 
hatch combings. O’Toole approached 
Garnett as they started to turn in fora 
rest after the fracas. 

‘* There’s a curse aboard us, Garnett. 
Come here!” said the mate. He led 
the way into the cabin, and pointed 
to the open door of the stewardess’s 
room. 

“Tt’s a good thing to be a woman,” 
growled Garnett. “Just think of a man 
being able to turn in and sleep peace- 
ful-like that way, hey? Stave me, but 
I'd like to turn in for a week and sleep 
like that,” and he looked at the quiet 
form in the bunk. 

“Maybe it is, and maybe it isn’t a 
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good thing to be a woman,” said 
O'Toole, quietly. “Faith, it may be a 
good thing to be a woman, but as fer 
me, I'll take me place as a man, an’ no 
begrudgin’. Moll is dead, man—been 
dead for two days gone. The owld man 
ain’t said nothin’, for he wanted to 
bring her ashore, dacent an’ quiet like. 
She bruk into th’ medicin’ chist off th’ 
Straits.” 

Garnett removed his cap, and wiped 
the dent in the top of his bald head. 

“Ye don’t say!” he said, slowly. 
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Then he was silent a moment while 
they both looked into the room. Gar- 
nett put up his handkerchief, and rub- 
bed his head again. 

“Tt was so, then, hey?” he said. 
“ An’ Davis was the man what broke 
‘em up. Too bad, too bad!” 

“By th’ look av th’ matter, it must 
ha’ been. Yes, ‘pon me whurd, for a 
fact, it must ha’ been.” 

The captain’s step sounded in the 
after cabin, and the mates went forward 
to their bunks. 


_ THE TEMPTATION OF DAVID * 


By Carrie Hunt Latta 


PART III 


would see Miriam. He asked his 

mother to help him by calling to 
him the next time she saw their friend 
Jonathan pass the house. 


A T last David felt that he must and 


Two days later, as Jonathan was driv- 
ing past, he heard David’s voice. 

‘May I speak with thee, Jonathan?” 

“Tf thee cares to,” Jonathan answered, 
in a low tone. 

“Tt is grieving me sorely that I may 
not speak with my dear playmate and 


friend. This is the first time that we 
have been separated for any length of 
time. May I not visit Miriam, Jona- 
than ?” 

Jonathan cleared his throat. 

“Thee can see Miriam and be the 
friend thee has always been, provided 
thee will put that thing of evil from 
thee. But not until then, David.” 

David turned and went into the 
house. He took his hat and walked 
hurriedly to the Brenham home, neither 
knowing nor caring whether Jonathan 
was going toward or from it. Fortu- 
nately, he was going away. Almeda had 
gone to see a sick friend, so there was 
no one at home with Miriam except 
Rebecea, the help. 

Miriam saw David coming and ran to 
meet him. They took each other’s hands 
and stood for a moment without a 
word. 


“Thee must go back, David. Father 
will be so angry.” 

“No, Miriam, I will not go back. 
Thee is a woman and I am a man, and 
shall we permit any one to. keep us 
apart? Ah, Miriam, how good it is to 
hear thy voice! I have missed thee, 
how much thee will never know. Come, 
Miriam, come where I can speak ear- 
nestly with thee.” 

She led him to the grape arbor and 
seated herself on a bench beside him. 
They sat quietly for a moment. The 
birds sang merrily in the trees about 
them. A soft wind stirred the grape 
vines and leaves above them and made 
the shadows dance about. 

“Miriam,” David began, “I am un- 
happy. I had thought that if I could 
but own a violin and learn to bring 
out its sweet tones, I would be per- 
fectly happy. But I am growing to 
hate it, my friend, to loathe it. And 
why? Because it has separated thee 
and me. Miriam, 1 have known thee 
always, and thy presence has made my 
affliction bearable. Never have I known 
how much thee is to me until now that 
we have been separated. Miriam, I 
have never seen the sky, but I know that 
it is beautiful, because my mother has 
likened it unto thy eyes. I had thought 
the sounds of the violin were sweet, but 
Miriam, they are not as sweet as thy 
dear voice. And thee knows what thee 
has told me of the sunshine? That it 
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is golden and warm and that it lifts thy 
soul far into the skies, that it melts thy 
heart to tenderness and brings thee to 
praise thy Maker. Then, Miriam, thee 
is my sunshine. Thee is all this and 
more to me. But how can I ask thee 
to love me in return, me, a blind man? 
The world has never looked so dark 
to me as now, when I have learned of 
my love for thee and cannot hope for 
thee to love me. Oh, Miriam, Miriam, 
my heart is filled with despair and re- 
bellion. Why am I blind ?” 

He had taken her hands in his. She 
did not answer. The tears filled her 
eyes and fell upon his hands. He start- 
ed forward, then straightened himself 
up. 

“Forgive me, Miriam ; I am cruel to 
so harrow thy feelings. There, dry thy 
eyes; I am not worthy of thy pity.” 

Miriam rose and stood before him. 
The wind blew her bright hair about 
her sweet face and her eyes were full of 
love. 

“ David, thee cannot see my face, or 
thee could read there why I cry. It is 


because thee is so unhappy when there 
My tears are tears of hap- 


is no need. 
piness, for I find it in my heart to love 
thee.” 

David rose and gathered her to him. 
He kissed her tenderly. After, while 
they sat together, planning the future, 
Jonathan drove into the barnyard. 

“ Father has come, David. Go quick- 
ly. Even yet there is time for thee to 
go before he sees thee. Have we sinned 
in meeting thus against my father’s 
wishes ?” 

“No, Miriam, we have not sinned. 
Let me wait, dear heart, and speak with 
thy father and tell him what we feel.” 

“No, no, my David, he will be so an- 
gry. Go and I will tell him. I am not 
afraid. Now that thee loves me, I fear 
nothing,” 

“Let me fight thy battles for thee 
now, dear, if there are any to fight.” 

He sat and waited quietly, still hold- 
ing Miriam’s hand. Her heart beat fast 
and she was frightened. She heard her 
father pumping at the well by the 
kitchen-door. She heard him enter the 
house. Almeda had not yet returned. 
Miriam heard her father’s voice calling 
*“ Almeda, Miriam,” and, although the 


help answered and spoke to him, Mir- 
iam felt that she must go to him. 

“ He is calling me, David; I must go 
to him.” 

“No, dear heart ; answer him so that 
he may know where to find thee and let 
him come to thee.” 

“Under the arbor, father,” her voice 
rang clear and sweet. ‘“ Under the ar- 
bor with David.” 

Jonathan came to the door. There 
he stopped and an angry look came 
into his eyes. 

* Come into the house, Miriam. Come 
now. Does thee not remember that I 
bade thee not to see David again ?” 

* Miriam was not at fault, Jonathan. 
I came to see her. I could wait no 
longer. And, Jonathan, do not be an- 
gry when I tell thee this, for the Lord 
has so willed it. Miriam has promised 
to place herself in my keeping. Thee 
cannot know how I love her. I bow in 
resignation to the Lord who made me 
blind, now that He has moved Miriam 
to love me.” 

Jonathan’s face turned pale. 

“ Miriam, will thee obey me and come 
into the house ?” 

“But, father, may I not lead David 
but a little way? The Spirit bids me 
treat him gently, and it would grieve 
me if he should stumble. May I lead 
him ?” 

Jonathan half turned. 

“Tf thee leads David away, thee may 
stay with him. He has allowed things 
of the flesh to corrupt him, and if thee 
associates with him, thee will become 
corrupted also. He has thrown aside 
the faith of his fathers for a wooden 
idol. Let him alone while ‘he worships 
it.” 

David and Miriam stood listening, 
with clasped hands. 

“May the Lord forgive thee, Jona- 
than, for so speaking. Go, Miriam, go 
with thy father. The Spirit has moved 
us to love each other, and we will love 
each other forever. I will be with thee 
soon, sweetheart. Do not grieve, and 
do not further anger thy father. Fare- 
well.” 

“But thee will let me lead thee, 
David? Come, let me take thee to the 
gate, if I may go no further.” 

She led him to the gate, while Jona- 
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than stood and watched them. David 
kissed his promised wife and walked 
slowly away. Miriam watched him, then 
turned to her father. 

“Thee should have let me lead him 
home, father,” she half-whispered, piti- 
fully. 

Almeda was coming. She turned as 
she came up to the house and looked 
after David uneasily. She saw her hus- 
band standing in the doorway. Miriam 
came to meet her, and when she saw her 
pale face, she knew that she was right 
and that something had happened. 

“ Oh, mother, ask thy heart of hearts 
if thee is grieved with me. My father 
is and he crushes my spirit within me. 
But I love David, love him as a play- 
mate, friend, and, please God, as my fut- 
ure husband. I love thee, mother, thee 
knows how I love thee, and I love my 
father, but not in this way. This is so 
different. I would go to the ends of 
the earth with David, if it were neces- 
sary. Tell me, mother, is it wrong?” 


Almeda placed her arm lovingly about 
her daughter’s shoulders. 

“T am not grieved with thee, little 
daughter. 


Although David is blind, he 
is one of God’s children, and will make 
thee a good husband. If I had been 
disposed to think otherwise I would 
have kept thee apart from him all these 
years, and not torn thee from him when 
thy heart was knit to his as it surely is 
now. May the Lord bless and keep 
both thee and David. I hope thee will 
be very happy, my Miriam, thee who 
was a baby in my arms but yesterday, 
and who pleads for her heart’s desire 
to-day.” 

Almeda kissed the girl’s forehead and 
lips, and they went into the house to- 
gether. 


When David reached home that even- 
ing he went straight to the room where 
his parents were sitting. His father 
was reading aloud from the Bible, but 
he closed the book when his son en- 
tered. 

“Thee is late, my son,” the father 
said, gently. ‘Thy mother was grow- 
ing uneasy for thee.” 

“Yes, father, I am late. But, before 
we go to supper, I would like to tell thee 
and my mother where I have been. I 
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have been to see Miriam and she has 
made me so happy. She loves me and 
has promised to be my wife. I had 
thought that it could never be, on ac 
count of my blindness, but God is good. 
Jonathan is very angry with me; not 
because of my love for Miriam, but on 
account of the violin. Can either of 
thee advise me what todo? I would be 
thankful indeed, if we could have the 
peace between the families that we used 
to have.” 

Melissa took her son’s hands. 

‘“‘Tam so glad that Miriam loves my 
boy. Thee will be very happy with her, 
I know. But worry no more about 
Jonathan’s ill- feelings toward thee. 
The Lord will bring things about for 
the best.” 

The next few days were restless ones, 
both for Miriam, whose father was much 
displeased with her, and David, who 
was trying, with his parents’ help, to 
think of some way to bring about a rec- 
onciliation. 

On the following Fourth Day, when 
the meeting was about half over, Jo- 
sephus, the head of the meeting, rose 
slowly. 

‘Friends, David Weldon has said 
that, if there be no objections, he would 
like to speak but a little to-day.” 

He waited for a moment, then said : 

“Thee may now speak, David.” 

Miriam looked at David quickly, drew 
her bonnet over her flushed face, and 
bowed her head. David rose and spoke 
quietly. 

“My friends, it has not been a great 
while since a special meeting was held 
to decide something which greatly con- 
cerned me. Most of my friends con- 
sented to my having that which I 
craved, but our neighbor and friend, 
Jonathan Brenham, feels very bitterly 
toward me. I love Miriam, his daugh- 
ter, and with all her pure heart she 
loves me and is my promised wife. If 
it will bring the peace we long for, I 
will gladly lay aside the musical instru- 
ment, for, much as I love its sweet tones, 
it is as nothing compared with my love 
for Miriam. Jonathan, will thee forgive 
me and let me come into thy home as 
thee used to? Can we not have the 
peace and friendship that my father’s 
family and thine have enjoyed so long?” 
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But Jonathan was silent. He had 
covered his face with his hands. 

Josephus rose. 

* Will thee answer 
Friend Jonathan ?” 

Jonathan rose slowly. He looked 
older and his face was quite pale. Mir- 
iam watched him anxiously and David 
leaned forward to hear. 

“T have sinned against my Master, 
my friends. I have held out against 
something which I knew could do no 
one any harm, though I knew that the 
Spirit was whispering to me to relent. 
David has acted nobly, and, if he will 
forgive me, I would clasp his hand in 
love and friendship.” 

David rose in his place and held out 
his hand. Jonathan went to him and 
they shook hands warmly. He kissed 
the young man’s forehead and shook 
Thomas’s hand before he returned to 
his seat. 

“May the Lord be with thee and 
thine, Friend Thomas,” he said, cordial- 
ly. 

“ Let us pray,” said Josephus. 

And as they knelt they felt the wings 
of the Angel of Peace fan their brows 
and they knew that the Spirit was 
among them. 

When meeting was over, Almeda and 
Melissa kissed each other lovingly and 
Melissa folded Miriam in her arms. 

“May the Lord bless thee, my dear 
child. Thee has made my son happier 
than I ever thought he could be in this 
life.” 

The two families took dinner together 
that day at the Weldon home, and 
David and Miriam spent the afternoon 
together. 


David’s plea, 


At the following Monthly Meeting the 
Friends were informed, in writing, that 
David and Miriam intended marriage 


with each other. On this occasion, as 
well as on many others when the men 
and women had “private affairs” to 
look into, the partition was closed and 
Miriam’s announcement of her coming 
marriage was read to the women by the 
head of the meeting, a sweet-faced old 
lady with silvery hair, who read it 
through calmly, then wiped her eyes 
while her lips moved in prayer. Al- 
meda rose and announced her willing- 


ness that Miriam should be married to 
David, and Melissa announced her will- 
ingness that David should be married 
to Miriam. Josephus read David's an- 
nouncement to the men, and both fa- 
thers announced their willingness that 
the children should be married. Then 
Josephus asked that two staid and sol- 
emn Friends might be appointed to see 
that it was right and holy for David to 
enter into a marriage and to see that 
there were no former entanglements 
which would cause dissension and strife. 
Two women Friends were likewise ap- 
pointed in the women’s meeting and 
all were to report at their next coming 
together. The Friends, after a careful 
investigation, made a favorable report 
concerning the young people. 

On Fourth Day meeting, a few weeks 
later, the little church was crowded. A 
short time after meeting had “set” and 
everything was quiet, footsteps were 
heard and a faint rustle of women’s 
dresses. Presently, one of Miriam’s 
dearest friends, a girl about her own 
age, and one of David’s friends, a young 
man who was strong in the faith, came 
up the aisle together. They went to 
one of the lower facing benches where 
room had been left for them, and stood 
waiting. 

Then Miriam and David came in. She 
led him carefully to where their friends 
had gone, and they all seated themselves, 
David and Miriam together, while her 
friend sat next to her and David’s friend 
next to him. 

They sat there for half an hour or 
more, silently waiting before the Lord. 
The birds sang in the trees about the 
church. At one side of the church was 
the graveyard, the sight of which might 
have made one feel sad, if the sun had 
not shone so brightly. A golden-brown 
thrush was perched on the swaying 
branch of a tall rose-bush, which was 
full of buds and blossoms. The bush 
grew at the head of a grave where some 
loved one was buried, but the little bird 
neither knew nor cared, but poured out 
its sweet, clear, beautiful music, and, as 
Miriam, who was as pure and sweet as 
the notes themselves, listened, she 
smiled. Tears of joy trembled on her 
long lashes, and she folded her hands 
in prayer as she moved a bit closer to 
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David's side. She could hear the little 
brook at the foot of the hill as it ran 
merrily singing onits way. The air was 
sweet with the smell of the ripening 
grain, and as far asthe eye could reach 
were the fields of yellow wheat waving 
in the summer breeze. The quails 
called back and forth from their hiding- 
places in the wheat, from which they 
would so soon be driven by the sickle, 
their musical call of “All right ?—All 
right.” The bees hummed drowsily as 
they flew slowly in and out of the meet- 
ing-house windows. 

Then Josephus rose and said in a low 
voice : 

“Tf Friends’ minds are easy, I think 
it is now time for the young people to 
join themselves in marriage.” 

The two rose and stood with clasped 
hands. The two “ waiters” stood with 
them. Miriam held a half-blown rose 
which she had gathered from the bush 
that grew by her bedroom window ; 
but one of the women reached and took 
it from her, saying gently as she did so: 

“Dear child, let nothing take thy 
mind from this sacred bond which thee 
is entering into. Think earnestly.” 

David’s face was a trifle pale, and his 
voice shook a little at first as he said, 
earnestly : 

“ Friends, in the presence of the Lord 
and before this assembly I take Miriam 

srenham to be my wife, promising, with 

Divine assistance, to be unto her a lov- 
ing and faithful husband until death 
shall separate us.” 

Then Miriam, looking into her moth- 
er’s eyes, and with flushed cheeks, said, 
in a clear voice : 

“Friends, in the presence of the Lord 
and before this assembly I take David 
Weldon to be my husband, promising, 
with Divine assistance, to be unto him 
a loving and faithful wife until death 
shall separate us.” 

They seated themselves, and their 
right-hand gloves were removed by the 
“ waiters.” Then the clerk of the meet- 
ing brought a small table and placed it 
before them. 

The marriage certificate was spread 
before them and both signed it—David 
signing first, then Miriam writing her 
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name as she had never written it before, 
just below David’s. Several others 
signed, too, as witnesses. The certifi- 
cate was read aloud, and the wedding 
was over. 

Everyone sat quietly until David and 
Miriam had walked out of the church. 
They went to the Brenham home for 
dinner. All the young people had been 
invited to the wedding-dinner; but, 
that nothing unseemly might occur 
where there were so many young peo- 
ple, two or more “ caretakers,” discreet 
matrons and their husbands, had been 
appointed beforehand to be present. 
And such a feast! Many and many a 
trip had been taken for days before to 
the Brenham cellar, where there were 
long rows of pies, tarts, puddings, and 
cakes. It was a merry time for all, and 
when it was over the food that was left 
was placed in baskets and taken to those 
who needed it most. 

That evening, when the sun was set- 
ting, David and Miriam ‘walked to the 
gate, turned, and again said farewell to 
Jonathan and Almeda, who stood on the 
porch. There were tears in the parents’ 
eyes, but when they saw Miriam take 
David’s hand to lead him to their new 
home, and saw the look of love and trust 
in their faces, they were satisfied. 

“Bless them, Lord, our Father, and 
make them happy,” Jonathan mur- 
mured, as they closed the gate and 
started away. 

Almeda pressed his hand, and he 
stooped and kissed her. 

“We will not, God helping us, be 
lonely, for I have thee, and thee has me.” 

And Almeda answered, “Amen, my 
husband.” 

As David and Miriam walked away 
through the twilight, Miriam whispered, 
softly : “This is the beginning of our 
walk through life together, my David.” 

“Yes, dear heart, the beginning of 
our life together. But I feel that it is 
the beginning of life itself for me, Mir- 
iam. To think that thee is going with 
me to our little home, that thee loves 
me, that thee is mine. Ah, God is good. 
Though I cannot see, I am blind no 
longer. My soul’s eyes have seen into 
thine, and I am satisfied.” 


END. 
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dressing seem to be resting on 

their laurels, as this season little 
of novelty has been launched on the 
market. 

Skirts are notably flatter, the fulness 
at the front and sides being entirely 
eliminated, all of it being massed at the 
back. There are many women who 
cling to the plain and severely cut skirt 
for wool and heavy silk materials, while 
others advocate the much - trimmed 
skirt, with its ruffles, panels, Spanish 
flounces, tabliers, and overdresses. 
Variety is certainly not lacking, every 
style being displayed at the openings. 

For bodices, the blouse has sudden- 
ly sprung into pre-eminence, almost 
everything showing the baggy effect 
now so desirable, and alas, so unflatter- 
ing tothe generality of women. Dressier 
blouses are left open to display a full 
and loose front pulled out and falling 
over the belt, or they are worn over a 
plain plastron or shirt front. Basques 
are also used, as are belted waists and 
short, loose-titting jackets. 

The sleeves for heavy wool costumes 
are the regular coat shape, while for 
dressier costumes there is more fulness 
about the armhole ; the entire fulness is 
in all cases pushed up quite above the 
elbow, revealing a puff or succession 
of small frills or the more severe jockey, 
consisting of two or three tabs or a 
round or pointed cap; sometimes the 
sleeve is shaped like a very deep gaunt- 
let, a separate piece being added at the 
top. Slashed sleeves with a different 
color beneath are pretty for dinner- and 
house-gowns, the flaring cuff being seen 
on most of them. 

In walking costumes much red is 
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to brick and terra-cotta; a striking 
toilette was of deep currant zibeline, 
the skirt striped fancy fashion with 
rows of stitched bias black silk, the 
short jacket being en suite and opening 
over a soft front of chiffon of the same 
color. 
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Another gown was of imperial blue 
amazone cloth ; the front formed a panel 
which was embroidered in black cor- 
donnet and striped each side with inch- 
wide braid. The waist was a combina- 
tion of blue chené silk 
strapped with braided 
bands of cloth and orien- 
tal embroidery. 

A striking toilette 
showed a skirt of brown 
and red poplin barred with 
gold; a band of dark-red PT 
velvet was set on at the (€7~ 
foot, while the vest, collar, 
and cuffs were of the same 
material. 

A house-gown of silver 
gray etamine over pale 
pink silk was ladylike and 
stylish ; there were shell 
ruchings of pale 
pink at the foot 
of the skirt and 
draperies of 
pink velvet were 
crossed over the 
V front. 

A dinner toi- 
lette of Nile 
green satin 
striped in black 
had a costly gar- 
niture of Chan- 
tilly lace, the 
deep flouncing 
being caught 
with knots of 
coral and green 
ribbon; the 
sleeves consist-| 
ed of puffing of 
the lace sepa 
rated by rou-. 
leaux of coral 
velvet. The gir- 
dle was laid in pleats and was shaped 
with a point before the waist. 

The convenient shirt-waist is made 
for the winter in velvet, flannel, and taf- 
feta. Plaids, checks, and stripes have 
replaced the changeable effects so long 
in vogue; there is, however, little 
change in cut, the fronts being gener- 
ously full, and the effect severely plain. 

Tucks are greatly used ; many bod- 
ices are tucked all over, or there are 
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groups of tucks alternating with braid- 
ing; in some instances the backs are 
cut so that the tucks form a succession 
of points. 

An entire piece of the narrowest width 
of velvet is used upon the 
waist and sleeves; it is 
sewed on row after row 
and makes a very effective 
trimming. 

Jackets are decidedly 
longer and much elabor- 
ated with braiding. A 
London importation is of 
navy cheviot, with hood 
lined with plaid ; a belt of 
the plaid crosses the back, 
being lost in the slits at 
each side. Tight - fitting 
jackets with an all-over 
pattern in braiding make 

elegant wraps. 
Some are tight- 
fitting, while 
others retain the 
box front. For 
young ladies the 
short mess jack- 
ets reaching 
only to the waist 
and fastened 
with military 
frogs and cords 
are liked. A 
bright royal 
blue, forester’s 
green, or purple 
‘are the colors 
most employed. — 
Bands of bias 
silk put on in 
points, or form- 
ing a bold con- 
ventional pat- 
tern, often re- 
place soutache. 
However, braid both wide and narrow is 
indiscriminately used. 

Capes are still in evidence; they are 
as full as ever and slightly longer. Here 
again plaids are paramount, all of the 
clan-tartans being represented, A nov- 
elty is Inverness tartan with the back 
tied in, in the “visite” style once so 
fashionable. Braiding is seen on most 
of the dressier capes, although the 
severely plain ones, merely finished with 
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straps and tailor-stitching, are as popu- 
lar as ever. Jacket-capes, tight fitting 
and with cape-like pieces falling as far 
as the elbow and reaching to the back, 
will most likely be one of the best shapes. 

The blouse-jacket is the latest eecen- 
tricity of fashion; it is made in the 
heavy cloths, velvets, and even in As- 
trachan and Persian lamb. There is 
usually a wide graduated pleat, braided 
or embroidered, set down the front; the 
tussian blouses have a basque contin- 
uation, are belted, and pulled out care- 
lessly above the waist. This style should 
be avoided by women who are no longer 
young and also by stout people; on 
very slender women it is graceful and 
becoming, and bids fair to become the 
ruling style of the season. 
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Fur retains its hold on popular favor 
and is made up into coats, sacques, man- 
tles, and capes. Marten, mink, mouffion, 
Persian lamb, etc., have lost none of 
their prestige; they are lined with the 
gayest plaid, check, or brocaded silks. 

A novelty is the edging of tucks with 
an extremely narrow braid in silk or 
metal; many tucks are turned up in- 
stead of down. 

Passementerie which may be ap- 
pliquéd so as to resemble elaborate 
braiding may be purchased by the yard. 
It also comes in sets of skirt-panels or 
foot-trimming with motifs for the waist 
and sleeves. 

Jet and the showy iridescent garni- 
tures have appeared, but for the most 
part passementeries of cord and flat 
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braid prevail. They may be had in silk 
and wool. 

Changeable and shot materials still 
survive, epinglé changeant in silk and 
wool mixtures in reds, browns, greens 
being brightened with silken threads 
interwoven in the pattern. 

Zibeline is a material with a heavy 
wool and silk rib. There are poplins, 
brocades, homespuns, tweeds, rayeline 
reps, and other novelties. 

Reversible covert cloakings, one side 
showing the omnipresent plaid, are 
stylish. Other cloakings resemble mate- 
lass¢. 

Repped and corded goods make a 
pleasing change from the plain stuffs 
so long used. Shaggy camel’s-hair suit- 
ing, either self-colored or in plaids or 
checks, is fashionable, with the always 
serviceable whipcords, velours, ete. 

Clan plaids are seen on every side in 
silks, poplins, and wools. Many of the 
combinations are new, if not startling, 
and when entire costumes are not made 
of these conspicuous goods, they appear 
in linings and trimmings. The velours 


plaids are especially handsome. 


Reversible woollens are quite the 
thing for costumes. The seams on the 
skirt and coat are strapped and stitched, 
so that the gown can be worn on either 
side. Sometimes it is woven with green 
one side and blue on the other; also in 
the bright clan tartans. This is an eco- 
nomical idea, as one has apparently two 
suits instead of one, and the stylish girl 
is enabled to vary her costume at will. 

Boas consist of the plumage of birds 
mounted on silk-lined padded surfaces ; 
the tail feathers and the head, with 
staring glass eyes, appear in front. 
Ostrich boas are not neglected, and for 
evening are of pale colors tipped with 
white. Ruches of chiffon and boas 
formed of leafless and stemless roses, 
tied with wide satin ribbons, are beecom- 
ing for the opera and ball-room ; they 
lend a softening touch to the décolleté 
neck. All sorts of fancy neck dressing 
brighten up waists: there is a fluff of 
chiffon and lace and a glitter of jewels 
intermixed with ribbon and velvet. The 
bolero is almost ignored, the blouse 
having usurped its place. 

The twice-around-the-neck Windsor 
is one of the latest novelties; it is a 
searf about nine inches in width and 
made of net, with an appliqué pattern 
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in Honiton braid, black renaissance lace, 
fine lace-edged swiss, or pleated net; 
it is passed twice around the throat 
and tied in front in an enormous in- 
croyable bow. The materials are the 
silks, 


soft Liberty chiffons, figured 
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gauzes, and sheer organdies with or 
without a lace finish. Plaided neck- 
wear is paramount; the four-in-hands 
being also passed twice about the neck. 

Feathers are more than ever pre- 
eminent this fall. They are frequently 
the sole trimming on both large and 
small hats. There are montures con- 
sisting of owls’, hawks’, or blackbirds’ 
heads with outstretched wings. 
The hats are almost obscured by 
the trimming, entire birds with 
their wings being used. Pheas- 
ants with head, breast, and wings, 
lophophores, sea- gulls, parrots, and 
birds of paradise are fashionable. Hats 
have conical and flat crowns, bakers’ 
crowns of cloth, silk, or velvet, ete. 
There are alpines of every color, some 
trimmed with a plaided scarf and a quill 
or two, while others are severely plain. 

A great deal of shirring is used, 
many of the brims being faced with 
drawn silk, velvet, or chiffon. The 
materials may be had ready for facing ; 
particularly pretty is shaded gauze in 
tints ranging from light to dark, end- 
ing in a ruffle; this is used for hats and 
fronts. 

Feathers and flowers are used in 
infinite profusion. A picturesque style | 
which has been revived is the long os- 
trich plume drooping on the neck ; 
another old fashion which has met with 
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favor is the large hat with two thick 
and long plumes twined around the 
crown, meeting in front and finished 
with a rosette or glittering ornament. 

The cocked hat is becoming to young 
and pretty faces ; the crown is flat, and 
at each of the three points is a large 
rose or pompon of flowers ; on one side 
is affixed three upright Prince of Wales 
feathers. 

The Marie Antoinette hat, with its 
soft cap-like crown and profusion of 
plumes, is becoming to most faces, 
while the fancy plateaux, bent and 
twisted into all sorts of eccentric shapes, 
give endless variety to the milliner’s 
window. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Srreer Costume.—The skirt is 
of nut-brown zibeline, trimmed with 
passementerie ; the jacket has revers and 
sleeves of plaid. Six anda half yards of 
double-width goods. 

No. 2. Jacker.—Old-blue broadcloth, 
tight-fitting, and with strapped trim- 
ming. Two yards of double-width goods. 

No. 3. Cattina Costume.—The mate- 
rial is green taffeta, the skirt made with 
a deep Spanish flounce; the bodice 
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has a yoke of emerald velvet and an 
embroidered girdle of lighter green silk. 
Fifteen yards of twenty-two-inch goods. 

No. 4. Wrar.—It reaches to the feet, 
and is of heavy cloth, with loose fronts 
and adjusted back. Six yards of double- 
width material. 

No. 5. Carriage Dress.—Zinc-gray 
cloth, with Russian blouse, trimmed 
with ostrich ruching of the same color. 
Six and a half yards of double-width 
goods. 

No. 6. Watxina Dress.—It is a com- 
bination of navy cheviot and plaid, and 
is a new and stylish design. Seven 
yards of double-width goods, 

No. 7. Hovsz Waist. — Turquoise 
blue silk and lace are used. Four yards 
of twenty-two-inch silk. 

No. 8. Fancy Bopice.—Cream chif- 
fon, with double jacket fronts of rose- 
colored velvet, trimmed with black lace. 
Three yards of material. 

No. 9. PromenapE Costume. — Clan 
tartan in reds and blues ; the basque is 
cut away on the hips, and double- 
breasted. 
goods. 

No. 10. Lone Wrap.-eCopper-brown 
cheviot is the material ; it is belted and 
has straps of morocco. Six and a half 
yards of double-width goods. 

No. 11. Jacket-carpe.—Hunters’-green 
cloth, bound with black braid. Three 
yards of double-width goods. 

No. 12. Jacxetr.—Navy broadcloth, 
with square revers. Two yards of 
double-width material. 


Seven yards of double-width 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopzy’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE VERSUS HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION 


Tue world is awakening to the fact 
that an entirely scientific and technical 
education is not the best thing for a 
woman. To make home happy she 
must know how to broil a beefsteak as 
well as solve a problem in algebra, be 
trained so that she is up in domestic 
economics, and the science of ruling a 
household wisely. She should know 
how to market, choosing the most nu- 
tritious edibles with the smallest out- 
lay of money and how to minister to 
the needs of invalids and children. 

A department in domestic science 
has been wisely added to many of the 
public and private schools, with the re- 
sult that the girls are better fitted to 
fill the positions of wives and mothers 
than if their training had been merely 
scholastic. The burned beefsteak, the 
wishy-washy coffee, and the half-done 
vegetables cause as much domestic in- 
felicity as a disagreement upon points 
of religion and ethics. The man who 
comes home to a well-cooked meal is, 
as a rule, jolly and entertaining. Dys- 
pepsia is often the result of badly pre- 
pared food, which engenders bad tem- 
per and fault-finding. 

The wise parent should see that her 
daughter has a thorough training in 
the humble arts which make life hap- 
py, as well as in those which belong 
to what is called “higher education.” 
The home is the pivot around which 
the family life revolves, and the noblest 
aim of a woman’s life should be to 
make those aboyt her contented. 


CHATELAINE BAGS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
AND BELTS 


Marcuina has become such a furore 
that everything, even to the leather ac- 


cessories, must harmonize with the 
toilet. Suede, morocco and alligator 
leather is dyed every conceivable color, 
even the rich purples and vivid greens 
being represented. Bags and belts are 
sold together or separately. They are 
clasped with repoussé silver or gold, or 
the trimmings are entirely of leather. 
Tiny satchel-shaped purses dangle from 
slender Venetian chains passed about 
the neck; they are of glazed kid or 
suede and also of moiré velours. 

Jewelled automatic tops are brought 
for opera bags and chain purse-tops. 
The favorite jewels are the Scottish 
cairn-gorm, the amethyst, the aquama- 
rine, and the garnet. Bags and porte- 
monnaies are also made entirely of 
beads knitted in patterns with vari- 
colored silks. 

New and expensive are the leather 
goods made in Mexico and which are 
hand-carved in raised patterns. Cinch 
belts are extremely stylish with this 
kind of ornamentation and finished 
with narrow harness straps connected 
by steel rings and buckles. Satchels, 
purses, and card cases come to match. 


WOMEN AND THE TARIFF 


Tue Dingley Bill has met with much 
execration from the female sex, who 
can no longer go abroad and return 
with an unlimited supply of wearing 
apparel. The hundred dollar limit al- 
most prohibits the importation of 
gowns, millinery, and the various knick- 
knacks so dear to a woman’s heart. 

However, where the society woman 
loses, the dressmaker gains, as those 
women who are unable to pay the exor- 
bitant duties must employ home talent, 
neither can those of restricted means use 
imported goods, but must patronize tex- 
tile fabrics made in their own country. 
This will of course stimulate American 
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manufactures and give an impetus to 
home industries. 

There is a great deal of humbug 
about imported goods, many of the so- 
called fabrics being made in America ; 
foreign labels are attached to them, be- 
cause sailing under false colors they 
sell better ; not a few of the costumes, 
supposably Parisian creations, are made 
here, and it is a well-known fact that 
there is an establishment that turns out 
the belts and hat crowns with the name 
of some celebrated modisté or dress- 
maker woven in them. Itis unfortu- 
nate to shake the faith of womankind, 
but the printed word Virot, Worth, 
etc., attached to a bonnet or garment 
is by no means a guarantee 
of its genuineness. 

Fancy valuations are 
placed on the suits eman- 
ating from renowned Pa- 
risian houses, but experi- 
ence has proved that Amer- 
ican dressmakers can turn 
out quite as elegant toi- 
lettes as their rivals from 
over the sea. 


FANCY WORK 


. Sora cushions, embroid- 

ered with the armorial 

bearings of a country or 

one’s family escutcheon, 

are an interesting novelty. 

Silk, satin, denim, or linen 

may be used for the foun- 

dation, the design being 
embroidered .in conven- 

tionally correct colors. The one shown 
in the illustration is executed in black 
silk, the wing of the heraldic monster 
being outlined in gold cord ; the motto 
is also done in gold. These cushions 
are new and stylish and may be chosen 
in colors matching the decorative scheme 
of the room. 

Monogram fans and photo-frames are 
quite popular ; one must collect all of the 
monograms or crests from one’s corre- 
spondents. The coats of arms of differ- 
ent nations may also be purchased. 
When a sufficient variety has been col- 
lected, each design should be carefully 
cut out with a sharp pair of scissors, 
and gummed on the face or frame as 
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symmetrically as possible. Private em- 
blems or those on hotel paper, which 
present considerable variety, may be 
used. 

Collar and cuff boxes make pretty 
little gifts ; they consist of small paste- 
board boxes divided into compartments 
and of an oblong shape; the top is 
covered with embroidered linen stuffed, 
and is utilized as a pincushion. A lace 
ruffle and dainty bows conceal the 
foundation. 

The newest pincushions are from 
nine to eighteen inches in length and 
about three or four inches in width; 
some dainty pattern is embroidered on 
the linen cover, which is finished with a 


frill of lace. These new cushions are 
extremely stylish on the bureau or chif- 
fonier. 


FAVORS FOR THE COTILLION 


Tr would seem as if nothing new in 
favors could well be devised, but a nov- 
elty at a recent swell affair was the 


presentation of live pets. Canaries in 
gilded cages, Maltese afid Angora kit- 
tens in silk-lined baskets, and tiny toy 
terriers in dog-houses of Japanese 
wicker, were a conspicuous feature. 
The men had jointed fishing-rods, tied 
with wide satin ribbons, gruesome X-ray 
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skeletons, celluloid skulls, small cam- 
eras, and silver shaving mirrors. 

At another dinner the hostess pro- 
vided stuffed birds, which could be 
utilized on hats, handsome gem-deco- 
rated belt buckles, Liberty neck-scarves, 
and jewelled hat-pins. 

European decorations were the feat- 
ure of another, the.different orders be- 
ing reproduced in gilt, plated silver, 
and mock jewels. The order of the 
garter, with its bright blue ribbon, the 
yellow and black of Austria, and the 
ribbons of other nations were attached 
to appropriate decorations. When the 
company was decked with these brill- 
iant gewgaws the effect was exceed- 
ingly novel. 


MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS 


TE superstitions in regard to mar- 
riage date back to an early period of 
history, the origin of many of them be- 
ing shrouded in the mists of the past. 
The heathens were responsible for most 
of these interesting legends. 

It is said that the idea of the month 
of May as being unlucky for the cele- 
bration of the nuptial ceremony had 
its inception in the days of paganism. 
The Romans were in the habit of sol- 
emnizing their sacred funeral rites in 
May, therefore it was not deemed a 
fitting time for marriages. In China 
May marriages are forbidden by the 
priests, for some religious reason. 

In Great Britain, it is said that the 
prejudice against the month of May 
was because of the Queen of Scots un- 
fortunate alliance with the Earl of 
Bothwell ; the wedding took place in 
May, and the sad fate of the Queen was 
by the superstitious believed to be the 
outcome of disregarding the traditions 
of the vernal month. 

The bridal veil is a survival of the 
canopy held over the pair on their way 
to church ; this practice still survives 
in Oriental countries. Another expla- 
nation is, that it emblematizes the linen 
cloth which was laid on the heads of 
both bride and groom, and remained 
there until after the benediction had 
been pronounced. 

In the days of the primitive Britons 
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the bride wore no veil, but allowed her 
abundant locks to fall about her shoul- 
ders ; this fashion was prevalent with 
both nobles and serfs. Even as late as 
the reign of Henry VIII., brides wore 
their hair in this simple style. The 
silken locks of Anne Boleyn floated 
about her on the day of her ill-starred 
nuptials with the king of many wives. 

The meaning of orange blossoms is 
thus designated by tradition: A Moor- 
ish king sent a splendid orange-tree as 
a gift to a Spanish monarch ; never be- 
fore had such a beautiful plant bloomed 
in the royal gardens. Everyone covet- 
ed a slip, but the king refused the 
boon to all. One day a branch with its 
glossy leaves and starry blossoms was 
accidentally broken off, and the gardener 
gave it to his pretty daughter, who was 
the betrothed of an humble artisan. 
The girl had no dot, and the wedding 
seemed impossible. A foreign ambas- 
sador who was promenading in the gar- 
den noticed the spray, which the girl 
had stuck in her jetty tresses. In ex- 
change for the coveted treasure, he of- 
fered her a sum sufficient for her dow- 
ry; overjoyed, she accepted, and the 
marriage was celebrated. The fragrant 
flowery ornament was so much admired 
that the custom of wearing orange 
blossoms on nuptial occasions was in- 
augurated. 

Germany is an exception, for in that 
country the bride dons a wreath of 
myrtle. 

In the nuptial bouquets of Queen Vic- 
toria’s daughters, a sprig of myrtle is 
always included with the ofange flowers ; 
the bush from which it was taken was 
planted by the Prince Consort, on the 
occasion of his eldest daughter’s mar- 
riage to the heir to the throne of Ger- 
many, and it was a slip taken from the 
bride’s bouquet. 


Electricity is fast becoming a potent 
factor in life. Enterprising burglars 
have discovered that by running in a 
current of electricity they can soften 
iron, thus rendering a supposed burglar- 
proof safe quite valueless. 

Marie Corelli wages war against the 
reviewers, and trusts to the merits of 
her work rather than submit to the ten- 
der mercies of the book reviewers. 
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NOVELTIES IN JEWELRY 


An article of jewelry which threatens 
to be again fashionable is the earring; 
it is said that Queen Victoria has a de- 
cided penchant for earrings, as have also 
some of the other members of the royal 
family. However, the Princess of Wales 
has not pronounced in their favor, and 
after all it is she who sets the fashions 
for Englishwomen. 

The locket is also seen in London ; 
some of them are very pretty, especially 
those of dull Roman gold set with a 
monogram in turquoises. 

Fancy, semi-precious stones, such as 
the olivine, a cousin of the emerald, the 
alexandrite, which is green by day and 
red by night, the moonstone, with its 
silvery sheen, and various others have 
their meed of popularity. 

The groom of olden time caused some 
pretty sentiment, called a posy, to be 
engraved on the ring intended for the 
bride ; this pretty custom has been re- 
vived. Here are a few appropriate ones: 
“Thou and I forever,” “ My love like a 


circle shall surround thee,” “Iam yours 
in life and death,” ‘‘In constancy I live 
and die,” “ Mizpah,” and “A, E. L.,” the 
Greek Forever. 


SHOES 


Tue razor-toed shoe has had its day, 
and the medium round toe has been 
substituted. 

Enamelled leather is far preferable to 
patent leather, and is not apt to crack 
like the latter; it may be had in all 
colors. 

Red morocco ties and slippers meet 
the demand for everything red, and are 
worn to match costumes of that popu- 
lar color. 

Ox-blood Russia calf Oxfords are both 
stylish and useful, as are the dark rich 
russet tones in leather. 


In some of the Western towns the 
enterprising women church members 
have discovered a new way of raising 
money ; they ran the trolley-cars for a 
day, the proceeds being turned over to 
the church by the car company. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Carguitta is the melliflous-sound- - 
ing name of a so-called Indian princess 
of the Cheyennes. She is said to be an 
extremely handsome type of her race 
and is an expert banjo-player. 

A woman steamboat captain is Mrs. 
Ida Lachemund. In this new line of 
work she has proved a success and has 
made not a little money. 

Mile. Chaminade, the foremost wom- 
an composer of the world, intends com- 
ing to New York, where she will inter- 
pret her own musical compositions in 
parlor concerts at private houses. 

Cleo de Merode, the much-vaunted 
French beauty, seems to base her claims 
for notoriety principally on the eccentric 
arrangement of her hair, her dancing 
being of a mediocre order. 

The Queen Regent of Spain has a ten- 
der spot in her heart for her own sex, 
as by her orders the condition of the 
unfortunate Cuban, Sefiorita Cisneros, 
has been considerably ameliorated. 

Sefiorita Jaguarina is the name of a 
Mexican woman whose achievements 
with the broadsword have won her world- 
wide celebrity. 

Mrs. Maude Howe Elliot, the beauti- 
ful daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
is much in demand for parlor lectures. 
She is brilliant and entertaining. 

Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood’s picture is 
placarded all over New York ; she is en- 
gaged to write a series of articles on 
‘How to Behave ” for a daily paper. 

Mrs. Clarence E. Berry has earned the 
name of the “heroine of the Klondike.” 
She braved the terrors of an Alaskan 
winter and has returned loaded with 
nuggets. Who would not do so with 
the hope of rich reward ? 

The beautiful Mrs. William Lee, of 
Boston, is a candidate for the presiding 
officer of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. No one would grace the position 
better than this charming woman, who 
is descended from a long line of revolu- 
tionary ancestors. 

Mrs. Charles Tyson Yerkes, the wife 
of the multi-millionaire, dresses in a 
fashion of her own; she avoids the con- 
ventional, and has her gowns specially 
designed to suit her style. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Arter the sojourn in the country it 
takes a good many weeks to restore the 
skin to its normal condition: an ex- 
cellent recipe for removing tan and 
freckles is the following: 


Simple tincture of ben- 
zoin 

Rectified spirits of 

1 ounce 

.... 8 ounces 


1 drachm’ 


Rose-water...... 


A mixture of lemon-juice and fresh 
milk is an excellent and simple bleach. 
Soap should not be used on the face 
when it is applied. 


FOR EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


30 grains 
1 ounce 
2 ounces 


Sulphate of zine 
Cologne 
Rose-water 


A GOOD LAXATIVE IS 


Sulphate of iron 2 grains 
Phosphate of zine.... + grain 
Extract of aloes..... ¢ grain 


. 
A SHAMPOO FOR THE HAIR 


ee PEO Oe 2 drachms 
Sesquicarbonate of am- 

monia 1 drachm 
Sulphuric ether 1 drachm 
Rectified spirits ...... 2 ounces 
Rose-water 12 ounces 


First wash the hair with hot water, 
then pour the lotion over the head and 
rub briskly. After this the hair must 
be rinsed in several waters, until the last 
is quite clear. - 


FOR DANDRUFF 


TIO 1 drachm 
Glycerine 1 drachm 
Sulphur 1 drachm 
Rose-water 8 ounces 


TO SOFTEN THE HANDS 


5 ounce 
2 drachms 
10 ounces 


Glycerine......... 
Powdered borax..... 
Rose-water 


DAINTY DISHES 
STUFFED POTATOES 


Baxe the potatoes, cut in two and 
scoop out the inside, being careful to 
keep the skins whole. Mash the potato, 
and mix with a lump of butter, a cup of 
hot milk, with salt and pepper to taste ; 
lastly add the beaten whites of one or 
two eges. Put the mixture in the skins, 
and brown in a hot oven. 


BEEF LOAF 

Take four and a half pounds of beef, 
and have it ground at the butcher’s, 
mixing with it the marrow from several 
bones. Chop one onion fine with a sprig 
or two of parsley, and season with salt 
and pepper ; adda scant half teacupful 
of bread-crumbs, and lastly, two well- 
beaten eggs. Mix the ingredients thor- 
oughly in the same pan in which it is 
to be cooked. Mould into a compact 
loaf, put a little water in the pan, and 
bake for one hour and twenty minutes 
in a hot oven. Pour gravy over it, and 
serve. 


MACEDOINE OR FRUIT SALAD 


Take apples, sliced oranges, bananas, 
pineapples, and canned cherries in equal 
quantities ; sprinkle with sugar and let 
it stand an hour; then add half a glassful 
of lemon-juice and the same quantity 
of rum; set on the ice, and before 
serving cover with whipped cream. 


CLARET CUP 

To each bottle of claret add one bot- 
tle of Apollinaris, chopped ice, six tables- 
poonsfuls of sugar, a wineglassful of 
maraschino, half a cucumber sliced, and 
a sprig of mint. 


MINT JULEP 


For each glass .allow one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar and a sherry-glassful of 
whiskey ; fill up with vichy and cracked 
ice; put in a sprig of mint. 
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Though it is not ordinarily so considered, 
prophesying what posterity will do, is not at 
all risky ; for if you guess right you are a 
great soothsayer for all time. If you guess 
wrong, there will be none of your neighbors 
there to prove it. It is without trepidation, 
then, that I prophesy immortality for George 
du Maurier. If posterity does not hug and 
hold him to its heart, it will be because it has 
no heart, or because it isa very degenerate lot. 
Put that in your pipe and smoke it, Posterity ! 

Immortality is largely a matter of bulk. 
Any writer who attains any supreme success 
among his contemporaries must be reckoned 
with by future generations. While of course 
many lords temporal are dethroned, few are 
utterly lost, and few that have not been pow- 
erful in their own day are discovered and ac- 
cepted by posterity. Du Maurier had for 
one of his books one of the most remarkable 
successes in the history of literature. But 
what shall his three paltry volumes have, to 
maintain them against the impressive array of 
Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens, all continuing 
long and prolifically in a work which he began 
only at the end of his life? Yet Fielding has 
only three novels (four, if you count ‘‘ Jona- 
than Wild”), and as he seems to be rather im- 
pregnably intrenched, there is hope for poster- 
ity’s good judgment in the case of du Maurier. 

Probably the first essential of great art is 
that it should unmistakably express a strongly 
individual personality. Surely the works of 
no one do this more than du Maurier’s. He 
has been too frequently called a disciple of 
Thackeray, by those who forget how strongly 
the qualities “they mean to cal! Thackerayan 
appeared long before Thackeray, in Lucian, 
Horace, Herrick, Rabelais, and Sterne; and 
that, if you must claim to trace it back, 
Thackeray got it directly from Fielding. But, 
in truth, the sort of gossipy and intimate style 
referred to, is hardly at all a matter of influ- 
ence from the outside, but chiefly from the in- 
side. It will always be found to be a close 
and free expression of the author’s own ex- 
periences and attitudes. One may always ex- 
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pect a large amount of autobiographical mat- 
ter in the works of such a stylist. 

This opinion is backed up in du Maurier’s 

“ase by the testimony of one who knew him 
personally [though I wish to protest here 
against Mr. Henry James’s reminiscences of 
du Maurier: they are a model of how not to 
write reminiscences about someone else. He 
begins his essay with the word ‘ I,” and direct 
references to himself occur seven times in the 
first two sentences and four times in the last 
two! An almost equal proportion obtains 
throughout this article meant to satisfy the 
interest of lovers of du Maurier. But even 
this refracted glimpse of du Maurier, as seen 
through a Henry James darkly, proves that he 
was what he wrote]. 

Among the many delightsome qualities that 
make du Maurier eminently a stylist, the pre- 
eminent quality is, first, last, and always, en- 
thusiasm. He is enraptured with the charac- 
ters and the places he describes. They are 
plainly realities to him, and he loves them so 
that he taxes even the almost limitless treasury 
of the fiction-writer to lavish riches on them. 
Thus, the Duchess of Towers and Trilby and 
Barty are all the greatest living people of 
their times; one, the greatest beauty; the 
next, the greatest singer ; the third, the great- 
est literary genius of the age. Crowned heads 
and diamonds fairly rain at their feet ! 

Du Maurier takes his raptures with a full 
heart, revelling in blisses, and draining sor- 
rows deeply; not morbidly, but hopefully. 
Sceptic as he is of all formal creeds, he does 
not therefore become cynical and pessimistic, 
but makes a glad religion out of evolution and 
human fellowship. He loves all luumanity, 
with the thorough democracy natural to one 
who has caricatured the foibles of society all 
his life ; and yet with a hearty good-will tow- 
ard all classes, a feeling that is at the golden 
mean between anarchy and snobbery. He 
follows Mr. Gilbert’s advice in * Iolanthe,” 
and scorns not the highly born, the well-con- 
nected. 

For all his enthusiasm, du Maurier is never 
bombastic or bathetic in his joys and sorrows 
because, next to enthusiasm, colloquialism 
characterizes his style. There is not a bookish 
sentence or syntax in all his books, to my 
knowledge. His work is rather conversational 
or epistolary i in tone, the confiding outpouring 
of the full heart of an intimate friend. to one 
interested in the same people and the same 











things. He makes a familiar out of his reader 
and takes for granted an equal sympathy, an 
equal interest, and an equal information in the 
worlds of music, art, and letters that engage 
him. He does not brutalize his quotations 
frequently with quotation marks or reference 
to the author except where such matters would 
naturally appear in such a conversation be- 
tween friends and equals. As Whitcomb Riley 
puts it, “‘ We gossip knee by knee.” 

It is this intimacy of relation with the read- 

er that explains his richness of allusion to con- 
temporary affairs. The informality of such a 
chat permits him such slang (not merely in the 
dialogue, but in the body of the work) as 
‘¢kid,” ‘fon tick,” ‘*make yourself scarce,” 
‘licked him to such a tune that——” and 
‘‘took the cake.” He even uses such expres- 
sions as ‘‘ itis me,” but he does it so repeatedly 
that it is evidently a hobby, and must be for- 
given him in view of his French lineage. 
' What might be called his contemporarity, 
is also a part of his general zest of life, show- 
ing a keen enjoyment of every-day matters, and 
enriching his works with mention of countless 
coevals, even Labouchere, Nordau, Clarke 
Russell, Ouida, Santley, Sims Reeves, and the 
old pugilist Sayers. So Elizabethan litera- 
ture gained a fascination from local allusion, 
and so Fielding takes his reader to hear Mr. 
Handel conduct one of his new-fangled orato- 
rios and Mr. Garrick act a play. 

Du Maurier’s personality transpires very 
strongly in his bi-nationalism. The large part 
played by the French language in his works 
gives them one of their chief charms for those 
who happen to have a little Gaul. It laid the 
books liable indeed to many an _aspersion, 
such as the mot of H. W. Phillips, Esq. : 

‘* Have you read Trilby ?” 

‘* Yes, all except the English.” 

Yet the macaronic style did not frustrate 
the popularity of the works. It not only has, 
then, the justification of success, but it is based 
on the cosmopolitanism of English-speaking 
people who enjoy the flattery of a Brown- 
ing-like assumption of. omniscience on their 
part when they do not understand, and the 
delight of the thing itself when they do. Not 
only is there a charm in his récherché quota- 
tion from French verse, anonymous as well 
as famous; but there is also the quaint de- 
light of broken languages, the Frenchified 
Scotch that makes 


‘* Ouile mé sekile r6, 
Tat brinn my laddé 6me ;” 


out of “* Weel may the keel row that brings 
my laddie home ;” and the Anglicized French 
of ‘*Oon pair de gong blong” or ‘ Voila 
l’espayce de hom ker jer swee ;” and the Ger- 
manized French, such as Svengali’s ‘* Ach! 
si ch’afais pour teux sous de voix, che serais 
le brémier chanteur du monte ;” and Italian- 
ized French, like this from ‘‘ The Martian ” 
(which, by the way, is furnished with a glos- 
sary for surreptitious use): ‘‘Jé vais vous 
canter couelquécose,” and even the ‘‘ Frank- 
ingle” of young Jbbetson and Mimsey: 
‘‘Dispeach yourself to ferm the feneeter,” or 
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their ‘‘Inglefrank” for the same thing: 
‘¢ Maque aste et chute le vindeau.” 

If one must have authorities for such dia- 
lect, the courtship between Henry VY. and the 
French Katharine, as attributed to Shake- 
speare, will serve eminently well. 

Du Maurier’s abject adoration of beauty is 
one of his strongest traits. Beauty is charac- 
terto him. Fair adventuresses and homely 
heroes are denied admittance on his premises. 
In ‘* Ibbetson ” (p. 34) he pleads for the pub- 
lic spirit and self-denial that shall make it 
impossible for ugly frames to exist: ‘*The 
outward and visible form should mark the 
inward and spiritual grace.” He formally 
admits that it seldom does so in actual life, 
but he compels it inthe world he governs. 

Beauty with him is largely altitude. Only 
his inferior people are plebeian enough to be 
short. He is reported once to have justified 
the length of the women in his cartoons by 
explaining that he often drew them short, 
but found so much charm gained by adding 
an inch or so at the bottom of the skirt, that 
he never could resist the temptation. 

The Venus of Melos was his Egeria, it seems. 
A nobler influence could hardly be imag- 
ined ; and a nameless writer in the New York 
World once advanced the ingenious theory that 
Trilby was only a vivifying of that heroic 
form, with new feet and hands, a voice such 
as that throat should harbor, and all the char- 
acter of a robust, serious Venus. She has 
even the Melosian attitude in the pictures the 
author drew of her singing ‘‘ Au clair de la 
lune” and the Chopin impromptu. 

The thing that ought to hush all talk of 
Thackeray in connection with du Maurier is 
not merely that du Maurier is never the cynic, 
but that he is always a mystic, a fact that re- 
moves him whole worlds from Becky Sharp’s 
father. Each of his three books has some- 
thing supernatural for its backbone, burying 
this, as did Poe and all successful mystics, in 
a frame of vivid every-day realism. 

Du Maurier’s transcendental plots have a 
most ingenious and plausible pseudo-scien- 
tific basis. They have also a deep poetic 
feeling. The conceptions embodied in ‘* Pe- 
ter Ibbetson”’ make that a prose epic, as un- 
earthy in many ways as ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
and hardly less lofty in idea. It exploits a 
sort of psychological fourth dimension with 
an ingenuity in dovetailing reality and vision, 
and an ingenuity of fancy that is charming 
enough as you read it, but positively amazing 
when you look back over the mechanism of 
it all. 

Thus, as you know, or ought to, Peter [bbet- 
son and the girl Mimsey love each other as 
children in France ; lose sight of each other 
for years ; and meet again with a renewed pas- 
sion that is baffled utterly for earthly gratifica- 
tion by the fact that she is already married 
and he is condemned to life imprisonment 
soon after their meeting. But she had learned 
from her father how to dream true, and has 
taught Jbdetson, so that in hours when their 
bodies sleep, their souls meet phantom-like. 
Thus they live their lives out in utter bliss. 
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They can dream themselves anythiug or 
anywhere they want to ; but they cannot enjoy 
any experiences that neither of them has 
actually gone through. They can communi- 
cate experiences, however, and thus while he 
has been poor, she was wed to a nobleman and 
knew the courts and theatres and galleries of 
all Europe, and while he is incarcerated, she 
is busy in the outer world. So they enlarge 
the little house, ‘‘ Parva sed Apta,” of their 
youth, till they can step through a door into 
the Louvre or any opera house. They go back 
into the past and move hand in hand through 
their old life. Themselves invisible and im- 
palpable, they watch themselves as children in 
the flesh playing about the home where their 
mothers are yet young and beautiful. They 
cannot interfere or take part in the life, and a 
touch blurs the whole dream. But theirs is a 
rare beatitude even with the helpless aloofness. 

Here is one of the cunningest of du Mau- 
rier’s devices: As children, Peter and Mary 
always felt the attendant presence of two in- 
visible guardians, whom they nicknamed ‘‘ Le 
Prince Charmant” and ‘‘ La fée Tarapata- 
poum.” The grown-up dreamers hear their 
juvenile selves discuss these two guardian 
spirits and realize that it is they themselves 
that are guarding their youthful selves. 
Around this circle the dizzy reader can chase 
himself till he drops. 

Through their power to re-live their experi- 
ences, they found themselves able to re-live 
the inherited experiences of their ancestors. 
A few generations back they had a common 
ancestor. Back of her they retraced together 
the lives of all their forbears and met their 
contemporaries : Napoleon, Charlotte Corday, 
Marie Antoinette, Montaigne, Rabelais. They 
went ‘‘ slumming with Francois Villon,” and 
left him, to see for themselves the more ancient 
beauties he lamented in his divine ‘‘ Ballade 
des Dames du Temps Jadis,” and found them 
not so fine after all, for even beauty and its 
appreciation are an evolution. Sothey rowed 
against the current of the Flood of the Years, 
back till they had sketched the mammoth and 
were just on the point of finding those ances- 
tors who were the sons of the last progressive 
apes and the fathers of the first man—when 
Mary died. . 

The captivating cleverness of this imagina- 
tion is made more than pretty bizarrerie by the 
deep poetry of it all, and it is further over- 
borne by the majesty of what follows—the re- 
turn of Mary from beyond the grave with 
news of what is there. Though she was the 
best of women, she did not find heaven; for 
there is no heaven—yet. But all the ages, and 
all the indestructible energy of the universe 
are working and must always work toward, 
but never into, perfection—for ‘‘the level it 
seeks is higher than its source.” The God we 
worship is then, not, as we mistakenly believe, 
a Father, but ‘‘a yet unborn, barely con- 
ceived, and scarce begotten Child.” 

The most orthodox could hardly deny the 
absolute greatness of that mighty thought. 

Such gigantic achievements of the imagina- 
tion, presented with such varied art and such 
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full sympathy, make ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” in my 
estimation, one of the greatest works in our 
literature, which is to say, in all literature. 
These attributes make me think it a bigger at- 
tainment than ‘‘ Trilby,” which is yet, to my 
thinking, one of the great novels, giving irre- 
sistible expression to the charm and the ap- 
peal of good-fellowship, of the friendship of 
three men for each other, and of the good- 
comradeship of a girl who is treated with all 
reverence for her virtues and no picayune 
prudery for her deviations. 

Since du Maurier has qualities, he must, 
of course, have their defects. But the fate 
that granted him only three books made him 
lump the faults of all on one — a literary 
scapegoat for his sins. As surely as ‘‘ Peter 
Ibbetson ” is one of the best books ever writ- 
ten, ‘*The Martian” is one of the worst. 
Pope would have epicized him for its dulness 
—which, indeed, he himself admits in many 
an apology. 

On the 255th page, when respectable books 
are beginning to close up for the night, this 
one is just waking. The ruses du Maurier 
employs to achieve an appearance of reality 
in the other books, are laid on so thick here 
that they simply make Barty an unconsciona- 
ble bore. The gossipy style is here garrulity 
unchecked and descending to infinitesimal de- 
tail about matters of very little moment and 
less interest. 

But an author hasa right to nod sometimes, 
and three consecutive successes is too much 
to expect. One must forgive him this book, 
and think what the fourth or the twelfth 
might have been. 

Du Maurier’s love of music is one of his 
best qualities. He was catholic in his affec- 
tions, as a true music-lover is. Trildy sang 
“Ben Bolt,” and vocalized a Chopin Im- 
promptu. Barty’s daughter could ‘ make a 
nigger melody sound worthy of Schumann,” 
and she sings tears into the eyes of auditors 
with that most exquisite and frail of Schu- 
mann’s Lieder : ** Aus meinen Thranen spriess- 
en.” 

The value of du Maurier’s drawings to his 
work is, unlike Thackeray’s, vital. Whatever 
one will say of his technic, it was his own. It 
was ideal for its purpose and in its day it was 
important. It was more English than French, 
and among English illustrators he must always - 
have a niche. 

It is pleasant to think that while American 
characters played no part in his books, and 
little in his cartoons, American literature was 
highly prized by him. Bryant’s ‘‘ Water- 
fowl,” he said, ‘‘ has always been to me the 
most beautiful poem in the world.” He quotes 
Longfellow reverently ; Fenimore Cooper, as 
to most French children, was an idol to him ; 
and he names ‘‘ Tom Sawyer” and ‘‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn,” as he should, along with ‘ Gul- 
liver,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and ‘‘ Treasure 
Island.”? 

America has more than returned the com- 
pliment by discovering du Maurier long be- 
fore he was honored in his own country. If 
he does not win immortality, he ought to. 

CHELIFER. 
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CAPTAIN GORE’s Courtsaip. His Narrative 
of the Affair of the Clipper ** Conemaugh” 
and -Loss of the ‘* Countess of Warwick.” 
As set down by his Friend and Counsel, 
T. Jenkins Hains. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 
cents. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia.) 

Mr. Hains is a young sea-writer who will 
bear watching. He knows not only the sea 
and its ways and the rigging, but the char- 
acter of the fo’c’sle. He is not afraid to re- 
produce the common sailor in all his pristine 
brutishness, and he has a good brush for a 
heavy storm. 

The present story is told by a middle-aged 
sailor who had been a captain, but lost his 
ship through carelessness and was reduced 
to first-mating it. His boat is becalmed near 
aship carrying a cargo of convicts, who over- 
power their own guards, burn their ship, and 
capture the American vessel. The fate of 
the girl left alone on this ship, her escape and 
subsequent life before the hero finds and 
marries her, are subtly suggested. The Irish 
second-mate, O'Toole, is a pleasing Dlack- 
guard. 


PosiTION AND ACTION IN SINGING. A 
Study of the True Conditions of Tone. A 
Solution of Automatic (Artistic) Breath- 
control. By Edmund J. Myer, F.S.Sc. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Edgar S. Werner, New 
York.) 

A contribution to the chaotic condition of 
contemporary theories of voice-management. 
It claims, like all of them, to be a reaction to 
the ancient Italian method, which seems to 
be about as hard to discover as the identity of 
the man that struck Guglielmo Pattersoni. 


By Ralph Bernheim. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., New York.) 


A collection of short piano pieces suitably 


A Book oF ENCOREsS. 
Paper, $1. 


named. The first is a fascinating tone-poem 
based on Shelley’s lines beginning ** A widow- 
bird sate mourning for her love.” The 
bird-song is delicate, to the point of cour- 
age. There is an inconsequential Mazurka 
and a Berceuse that amounts to hardly more 
than a parody on Chopin’s. The ‘‘ Hindoo 
Song” is far better, and the “* November” is 
finely handled and extremely interesting. 


A CoLontAL FREE-LANCE. By Chauncey 
C. Hotchkiss. Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

A rattling good story of a patriotic skipper 
in the Revolutionary War. He has a positive 
genius for getting into trouble, and a giant’s 
strength which he is not averse to using like a 
giant. The style isrobust to robustiousness, 
but it has blood in it. The author seems well 
informed in old New York topography, and 
he has written a story to stir one’s patriotism 
and love of adventure to the core. 


KLONDIKE AND THE YUKON CounTRY. B 
L. A. Coolidge, with a chapter by John F. 
Pratt. New Maps and Photographic Ilus- 
trations. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. (Henry 
Altemus, Philadelphia.) 

Klondike has a literature all its own, born 
in a day. Of the many books and booklets 
meant to aid the miner, Mr. Coolidge’s work 
seems much the best. It gives a list of things 
necessary to a complete equipment, and a de- 
scription of the road to the Klondike, the con- 
ditions and methods of getting at the gold—in 
short, it is an excellent and practical vade 
mecum for the prospective prospector. It is 
especially well illustrated. 


KLonpIKE. The Land of Gold. By Charles 
Frederick Stansbury. Illustrated. Paper, 
25 cents. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 
A handbook of Klondike information put 

in a form that is, as the author says, * non- 

hysterical and concrete.” 


By Emile Zola. Translated by 
Ernest A. Vizetelly. New Edition, Re- 
vised and Corrected. In two vols. Cloth, 
$2. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


The third of Zola’s tales of three cities is to 
be about Paris, and is soon to appear. 
**Rome’”’ was the second, and it was a curious 
mixture of tropical romance, theology, and 
unabridged and uninspired Baedekerism. 
The present book is heavy enough, heaven 
knows, but it is typical of Zola’s industry. It 
furnishes a wholesale opportunity for the de- 
piction of human anguish. Itemploys about 
a hundred speaking parts, besides the dolor- 
ous chorus. It has theories to attack and ex- 
ploit. As always, in spite of what prudery 
may suggest, it displays a lofty sympathy and 
earnestness in human affairs. 


LOURDES. 


Scenes from Bird-Life in 
Plain English for Beginners. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues. With 
one hundred and eleven illustrations by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Cloth, $1.50. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


A most recommendable book, quite fit for 
its laudable purposes: the interesting of chil- 
dren in the birds of America, the satisfying of 
their curiosity with correct information put in 
a way that must captivate the young, and the 
inculcation of a hatred for wanton cruelty. 

Besides being superbly illustrated, the book 
must hold the attention by being put in the 
form of astory. A family of children learn 
from a naturalist ; birds converse about their 
enemies and friends, try each other for can- 
nibalism ; and the need for action is never lost 
sight of. A most desirable book. 


McLEop oF THE CAMERONS. By M. Hamil- 
ton. Town and Country Library. Paper, 
50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
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FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE. 
The Flowers, Shrubs, Birds, and Insects. 
By F. Schuyler Mathews. With one hun- 
dred and sixty drawings by the author, and 
many of the songs of our common birds and 
insects. Cloth, $1.75. (D. Appleton & Co., 

New York.) 

‘*The borders of the road are like the em- 
broidered margin of a fine garment, full of 
beautiful and elaborate detail. If I wished 
within a limited space of time to gather a 
variety of wild flowers, I should follow the 
highway and leave rolling meadows and rocky 
slopes to themselves, for, sooner or later, each 
condition peculiar to the flower of the hillside, 
forest, field, and swamp I should be sure to en- 
counter in an extended tour along the public 
road,” 

So begins Mr. Mathews, and proceeds to elu- 
cidate the every-day wonders and assault the 
profound ignorance most of us cherish toward 
our immediate environment. He does not 
stop at the flowers and shrubs and weeds, but 
takes up the birds and insects. His work is 
that of an enthusiast and an observer. His 
enthusiasm is catching, too, and is sure to give 
the layman a new interest in this good old 
world. 


Lap’s Love. By S. R. Crockett. Tlus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

‘‘Lad’s Love,” it seems, is an old name for 

a scented sprig formerly carried by Scotch 
youth that would a-wooing go. It is a good 
name for this book, which is just a story of 
wooers and wooed. It is nothing great, but it 
is very pleasant, has much good rural humor 
of action and one or two touches of deep pa- 
thos, particularly a scene between the hero 
and his mother, when she learns for the first 
time that she has a rival in his affections. The 
book contains a clever portrait of the author. 


CaveT Lire at West Pornt. By Lieut. 
Hugh T. Reed, U. 8. A. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. (Published by the author, Chicago.) 
A matter-of-fact account of the author’s life 

at West Point, enlivened by humorous anec- 
dote and made of practical importance to the 
prospective cadet by an appendix of examina- 
tion papers, etc. Its examples of undergradu- 
ate verse are so very far below the average of 
student poetry that some official steps should 
be taken to inculcate in the cadets the first 
principles of rime. From its reality the book 
is very interesting reading, even for the lay- 
man. 


His Masesty’s GREATEST SuBsEct. By S. 
8S. Thorburn, Bengal Civil Service. Town 
and Country Library. Paper, 50 cents. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 

A story purporting to be an autobiographi- 
cal confession by ‘‘ the man to whom England 
ascribes her social peace, the Empire its pres- 
ent unity, and the Governments of Europe 
their modern harmony.” He describes a 
fraudulent coup d'état committed in India for 
diplomatic purposes. The time is in the 1900's. 


MAGAZINE 


For FREEDOM’s SAKE. By Arthur Paterson. 
Cloth, $1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

A story of bleeding Kansas at the time of 
the struggle between the Abolitionists and the 
pro-slavery interests. Though a love-story 
takes the principal part of the book, its real 
hero is old John Brown, who is drawn with 
appropriate grimness and gentleness. The 
time is well chosen and the action interesting. 


A First FLEET Faminty. By Louis Becke 
and Walter Jeffrey. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. (The Macmillan Co.) 

The violent effort of the authors to give this 
novel a look of reality has been so successful 
as to hurt its interest as fiction without giving 
it the direct appeal of history. It takes for 
its characters a shipload of convicts deported 
in “the First Fleet’? to New South Wales. 
Mr. Becke has done much better work. 


(A Welsh Singer.) By Allen 
Town and Country Library. Pa- 
(D. Appleton & Co., New 


MIFANWY. 
Raine. 
per, 50 cents. 
York.) 

A pretty story of a Welsh shepherd and 
shepherdess who grow up into a great sculp- 
tor and a great singer and do not forget their 
young love. 

THe Sun oF Saratoca. A Romance of 

Burgoyne’s Surrender. By Joseph M. Alt- 

sheler. Town and Country Library. Pa- 

per, 50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 

York.) 


The author has happily chosen the Revolu- 
tionary War as the scene of his story, but he 
describes his scenes of contest and carnage 
and with utter languor. The hero, of course, 
loves a Tory maiden. 

Lost LinEAaGE. By Carrie Goldsmith Childs. 
Cloth. (Mayflower Publishing Company, 
Floral Park, N. Y.) 

The author of this book shows not a little 
eloquence and sincerity, but her work is some- 
what too florid and prolix. The present story, 
her second, is one of constant appeals to the 
emotion. 


To THEMSELVES. A Psychological 
Study. By Alexander J. C. Skene, M.D., 
LL.D. Paper, 50 cents. (F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York.) 

A story by, and of, a physician. 


TRUE 


Tue SPHINX OF GOLD, and Other Sonnets. 
By Franklyn W. Lee. Paper, 25 cents. 
(The Post, Rush City, Minn.) 

The failure of these, like most sonnets, is 
that they are rather didactic than poetic. They 
are full of advice, more or less ancient. 


PRIMITIVE Buppuism. Its Origin and Teach- 


ings. By Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M. Cloth, 

$1. (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 

A scholarly and fair presentation of the 
Buddhistic philosophy. 





A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


Our NATIONAL THANKSGIVING Day. — 
Every American knows what Thanksgiving 
Day signifies, and few are they who do not 
note its advent almost with the delight which 
marks the coming of that greater, more sub- 
lime event, the nearby Christmastide. But it 
is not always easy, in noting the coming of a 
general holiday, to remember the precise his- 
tory of its origin and the steps by which it has 
grown to be a national institution. On occa- 
sions of this kind it is therefore pleasant to 
refresh the memory with sufficient informa- 
tion to lead the mind into a pleasing contem- 
plation of the fact that, in the development of 
the nation, we may trace the co-development 
of its best ideas. 


THANKSGIVING days there have always been, 
among all peoples of all times ; but the Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving Day is in no sense a bor- 
rowed ceremony. It had its natural origin 
inthe sense of reverence and gratitude that 
marked the early Pilgrim Fathers as a truly 
God-fearing and religious people, who, no 
matter what their failings, never forgot that 
the fountain-head of all things was the Su- 
preme Ruler of the Universe. It is because of 
this quality in the men of the Colony days that 
we find them holding, not days of carnival and 
hilarity, but days of thanksgiving to God, 
whenever occasion for rejoicing came to them. 


THE earliest record which we have of an 
American Thanksgiving Day is found in the 
New England annals of 1621. In the autumn 
of that year Governor Bradford, so saith the 
chronicler, sent out men to procure some game, 
in order that the New England Colonists 
might properly enjoy a day of thanksgiving in 
remembrance of the fruits of their labors 
during the year that had passed. Another day 
of rejoicing was set apart and “ solemnized ” 
as ‘‘a day of thanksgiving unto the Lord,”’ 
after an abundant harvest in 1622. It is stated 
that, on this occasion, Massasoit and his coun- 
cil of braves were invited to participate in the 
festivities, and that they did so, spending three 
days in feasting. Evidently the Indian friends 
of the Colonists found Thanksgiving Day : 
day to be made the most of. 


TuEsE Thanksgiving Days were not, how- 
ever, of official character. The first official 
public Thanksgiving Day was not until the 
year 1631 ; and even this day was not at first 
intended to be a day of rejoicing and thanks- 
giving. It had been set apart as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer for relief. The colonists were 
in great distress; famine was imminent; a 
vessel laden with provisions, and long at sea, 
had not arrived. But just before the day of 
fasting came, the ship made port ; and the day 
was then officially changed by the authorities 
from a day of sorrow to a day of thanksgiving. 
This was the first real Thanksgiving Day of 
the American people. 


THANKSGIVING days were occasionally ob- 
served also in the New Netherland after this 
date ; but it was not until February, 1644, that 
another official Thanksgiving Day was pro- 
claimed. That year Governor Kieft proclaimed 
‘‘a day of general thanksgiving,” the occasion 
being the victory of the Colonists over the Ind- 
ians. At the conclusion of the peace, in 1645, 
another Thanksgiving Day was proclaimed. 
We are not told that the Indians were invited 
to this ceremony. 


OccasionaL days of fasting, prayer, and 
thanksgiving were kept by the various Colo- 
nists, at different times ; but no general Thanks- 
giving Day was set apart, until 1775, when the 
Continental Congress adopted the practice of 
designating such days. The first was Thurs- 
day, July 20, 1775. The following Thanks- 
giving Days were also suggested by the Con- 
tinental Congress: Friday, May 17, 1776; 
December 11, 1776; Wednesday, April 22, 
1778; Thursday, May 6, 1779; Wednesday, 
April 6, 1780 ; Thursday, May 3, 1781 ; Thurs- 
day, April 25, 1782. ‘These days were sug- 
gested in the form of recommendations to the 
States, whose governors were asked to issue 
proclamations to their peoples for days of 
thanksgiving. Business, with one exception, 

yas suspended on these occasions. Washing- 
ton also issued a special proclamation to the Co- 


lonial Army for a general Thanksgiving Day 
on Thursday, December 18, 1777; and again 
on May 7, 1778. 


THE first National Thanksgiving Day was, 
by proclamation of President Washington, set 
for Thursday, November 26, 1789. The second 
was set for Thursday, February 19, 1795. The 
honor of the first suggestion seems to belong 
to Representative Elias Boudinot, who moved, 
in the House, that the President be requested 
to recommend ‘‘a day of Thanksgiving and 
Prayer, to be observed by the people of the 
United States.’’ There was some opposition to 
the motion, the objections advanced being that 
such a thing might tend to imitation of the 
frivolities and pomps of kingdoms and other 
harmful doing ; but the motion prevailed, and 
Thursday, November 26, 1789, became the 
first National Thanksgiving Day of the Amer- 
ican people. 


OTHER presidents, after Washington, issued 
Thanksgiving Day proclamations, from time 
to time; until now it is become the annual 
practice of the President of the United States 
to name the last Thursday in November as a 
day to be observed by thanksgiving and prayer. 
Governors of States issue their proclamations 
to correspond, thus making the observance 
uniform throughout the land. 


In the New England States Thanksgiving 
Day has been observed annually for over a cen- 
tury. The custom has extended to other States, 
one at a time, until, to-day, it prevails almost 
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everywhere in the country, and is observed by 
Americans in foreign lands with a sentiment 
that is not only religious but patriotic. It isa 
legal holiday also. According to the official 
reports dn the subject in 1893 there were, at 
that date, but eight sections of the country 
where Thanksgiving Day was not recognized: 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Utah. The 
rest of the Union had adopted the general cus- 
tom. Latest reports (1897) show that there 
are now but three sections in which Thanks- 
giving Day is not officially recognized—-Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi. 


THE SCRAP-BOOK 
BITS OF WIT AND HUMOR BY THE NEWSPAPER POETS 


THE VAUDEVILLE AGE. 
Chicago Record. 
Tis well that Shakespeare’s good and dead— 
*T would be a harsh mischance 
To see him have to earn his bread 
By doing asong and dance. 


TWO INKY WAYS. 
New York Sun. 
There was a man who advertised 
But once—a single time. 
In spot obscure P aced he his ad 
And for it paid a dime. 


And just because it didn’t bring 
liim customers by score, 

« All advertising is a fake !” 
He said, or, rather, swore. 


He seemed to think one hammer tap 
Would drive a nail clear in ; 

That from a bit of tiny thread 
A weaver tents could spin. 


If he this reasoning bright applied 
To eating, doubtless he 

Would claim one little bite would feed 
Ten men «& century. 


Some day, though, he will learn that to 
Make advertising pay 

He'll have to add ads to his ad, 
And advertise each day. 


A BIKE BALLAD. 
Chicago Reco: d. 
Oh, there’s sulphur in the kitchen 
And there’s brimstone in the hall, 
While oaths, loud and portentous, 
Ricochet from every wall ! 
The women walk on tiptoe, 
Lest they feel the effects of ire, 
For father is attempting 
To repair a punctured tire ! 


There are sprockets on the doorknob, 
And the saddle’s on a nail, 
The rings are on the gas-jet 
And ball bearings fall like hail ; 
There is gore upon the carpet, 
Caused by busted spokes of wire, 
As father is attempting 
To repair a punctured tire ! 


Oh, the baby’s gone to gasping 
And each breath seems like its last, 
For it’s swallowed half the stickum 
And its insides are glued fast ; 
Little Johnny’s lost the rubber 
In his wish to help the sire 
In his wild, misspent endeavor 
To repair a punctured tire. 


Oh, the gasoline for cleaning 
Has exploded with a flash, 
And the tub for tracing bubbles 
Has —— over with a splash ; 
Hush! is finished ? Now he’s ye b 
* Failed to stick !”—and through the mire 
To the puncture man goes father 
With his still deflated tire. 


ON LIFE’S LADDER. 
Cleveland Leader. 
For him who seeks to rise, few hands reach down to claim 
his grip. 
Few warning words are heard above to save him from a 


slip. 

Each upward step he takes must be through efforts of 
his own, 

For — one that’s gained the top would like to be 
alone. 


For him who stumbles on the way a thousand hands 
reach out 
To grasp and pull him down into the misery-haunted 


There’s scanty welcome at the top for him that wins; 


but, oh, 
What joyous greetings does he get who joins the ranks 
below! 


FASHION’S FOLLY. 
Kansas City Journal. 
I knew a maiden, fair and sweet. 
Whom I had loved for years, 
At last one day I told her this, 
Although with many fears. 


At. first she did not say a word, 
Then, in a pleasant way, 

She looked out to the west, and said 
“It is a pleasant day.” 


She had not heard a sing!e word, 
She’s told me since with tears ; 

She wore her hair, as some girls will, 
Down over both her ears. 


SUSPENDER SOULS. 
inglewood Eye. 
He sold suspenders at the fair, 
And loud he shouted, loud and well, 
That none might pass him unaware 
That he had “ galluses ” to sell. 
If would-be purchasers were coy, 
*T was thus his loud oration ran : 
- — short enough: for any boy, 
And long enough fur any man.” 
And thus we saw this vender’s ‘* brace” 
Was suited to the human race 


Send us strong souls that find it joy 
To live on this ‘‘ suspender ” plan ; 
Souls meek enough for any boy, 
And proud enough for any man ; 
Souls that can stand up unafraid, 
Erect before the highest throne, 
And own the lowest soul that’s made 
A twin-born brother of their own. 
Send this “ suspender” type of men 
Through every mart and field and glen. 


Send souls on this ‘‘ suspender” plan 
Whose ‘‘ stretch ” no caste can e’er destroy ! 
Souls that stretch up to any man, 
Souls that reach down to any boy ; 
Souls that can say, “ I’m good as you, 
I’m good as you however high ; 
And you, and you, however low, 
However low, are good as I,”— 
Souls that both high and low can own 
As twin-born brothers of their own. 
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BY MICHELANGELO. 


MADONNA AND CHILD. 














THE MADONNA OF THE SWALLOW. 


BY GUERCINO. 
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BY HUGO VOGEL. 





THE VIRGIN OF THE KISS. 


BY E. HEBERT. 
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BY P. A. J. DAGNAN-BOUVERET. 





